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FOREWORD 


In no times have men and women been more 
anxious for religion than they are now. They 
have a deep religious craving in their hearts, 
however little and seldom it may be outwardly 
manifest. But they have too — many of them — a 
sense of the inadequacy and insufficiency, the 
unreality and inappropriatencss of much that is 
presented to them as their religion to-day. And 
they want something simpler, truer, more in 
touch with life and reali^, and therefore great 
enough for the great times in which we live and 
for the great men with whom it is our privilege 
to work. They see and recognise that the religion 
which inspired the lives of men like Nelson, 
Lincoln, and Roberts, must have something in it 
of supreme value. And what is great and of value 
in it they would preserve as the most precious heri- 
tage of the race. Tut with the wider knowledge' 
of things which they possess to-day, they see thaf 
there-is^rauch-in. the. curcent- reli^gon which.needs. 
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to be eliminated and discarded , and this wider 
knowledge which the labour of their predecessors 
has enabled them to possess, fills them with a sure 
conviction that through the process of elimination 
and by this closing with reality there will emerge 
for their children in generations to come a purer, 
a deeper, and a far more intimate and human re 
ligion than any which has gone before 

This purification and reconstruction of our 
religious beliefs must be the perpetual work of the 
greatest and noblest among us And one who 
presumes to undertake the smallest portion of it 
must needs approach his task with humility and 
reverence Yet if, m the full maturity of life 
and experience, he is convinced that revision is 
required, and believes he sees where and how it 
may be made, it would be shameful in him and 
disloyal to posterity not to speak 

Usually, indeed, it is not expected that a man 
of action should write on religion But religion is 
the mainspring of action, and in action this book 
was conceived It represents the views of one 
who was brought up in the old fashioned religious 
beliefs and who still recognises the profound value 
of their inner core, but whose contact with life, 
especially with life among men of other faiths, 
and whose study of nature, incited by years spent 
among the grandest natural phenomena in the 
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world, has forced him to prove all things, to seek 
for truth from the highest authorities, personally 
as well as from their books, and to form his own 
conclusions Those conclusions may or may 
not have value— and most certainly they do not 
chim finality, for truth about religion, as about' 
everything else, must ever be growing and deepen- 
ing But they have not been formed in haste 
They are the result of twenty five years’ most 
earnest search under conditions where it was 
possible continually to test them against the ex- 
periences of actual life They will appear the 
merest commonplace to some, while others will 
regard them as dangerously new and subversive 
But if the former have better expressed and more 
convincingly demonstrated what is herein so m 
adequately set forth, there is still the necessity 
to repeat and reiterate what they have said, and to 
put in a new way, and from a fresh point of view, 
the conclusions they have reached And if the 
latter consider what is new is painful, it need only 
be said that in forming those conclusions regret 
has often come to the writer too, but that the 
pam speedily faded away in face of the higher 
glory which stood revealed, and which he would 
fain lead others also to see 

And, before all, he would wish to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to very many more than fie 
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could enumerate, but especially — m order of time 
' — to those leaders of a generation ago who first 
opened to him the great book of the Universe 
and showed him our true position in the world — 
to Darwin and Spencer, Haeckel' and Huxley , 
and then to those present day philosophers who, 
accepting all that science can affirm, have taught 
us to look deeper still and have revealed to us 
the truly real which lies at the back of all natural 
phenomena — to Bergson and Bradley, William 
James and James Ward To those poet prophets 
so opposite in nature, Nietzsche and Whitman, 
he IS also deeply indebted And, finally, to the 
personal friendship as well as to the works of — 
again in order of time — Sir Henry Newbolt, 
Dr Beattie Crozier, Hon Bertrand Russell, Pro 
fessor Sorley, and more particularly Dr J E 
M‘Taggart, from whose books He^han Covnohgy 
and Zome Dogmas of Religion the central idea of 
the book was derived 
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ponent parts of Universe m their Mutual Influence 
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viduals will rightly surrender themselves to the 
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mg upon himself to choose and pursue the best 
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isolated being but ts interrelated with all others 
and with the whole Universe 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTEREST IN RELIGION 

Most men, and particularly men of action, are 
deeply conscious of the presence of some Unseen 
Power at work in the world. In moments of 
crisis, and when the fate of a nation has depended 
on their action, they have felt themselves under 
an overpowering influence which has carried them 
high above all selfish desires, impelled them to do 
their utmost, and made them ready, without ever 
a thought, to sacrifice their lives for their country 
and for humanity, in order that justice, freedom, 
and righteousness may prevail. And what they 
have felt has filled them with the conviction that 
the'Power makes for goodness ; tliey have wished, 
therefore, to work with it and have it W'orking 
with them for what they are convinced must 
assuredly win in the end. As long as they do their" 
best, and as long as they are ready to sacrifice all 
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they have to achieve the best, they are sure they 
wiJI have this Power behind them, and that, having 
It behind them, they are working for what must, 
in the long run, inevitably be achieved 

All this may be seen m what to me is the most 
beautiful prayer, without any exception, which 
has ever been uttered, and which was written by 
Nelson immediately before going into action at 
Trafalgar 

“ May the Great God whom I worship grant to 
my country, and for the benefit of Europe in 
general, a great and glorious victory , and may 
no misconduct of anjonc tarnish it And may 
humanity after victory be the predominant feature 
in the British Fleet For myself individually, I 
commit my life to Him who made me , and ma) 
His blessing light upon my endeavours for serv- 
ing my country faithfully To Him I resign 
myself, and the just cause which is entrusted to 
me Amen Amen Amen ’ 

Men of the present day may not express them- 
selves m the same way Yet they may be no 
less really religious than Nelson And I believe 
that the men of the future may be even more 
religious They will have the same conviction of 
the justice of their cause, for they will refuse to 
take up causes which they do not consider just 
They will be equalTj convinced that because their 
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cause is good it must infallibly win in the en(L 
They will have the same unhesitating willingness 
to give their lives for their country ; the same 
belief that their countrj'’s good, and the good of 
“Europe in general,” are identical; the same 
broad* humanity which looks upon the enemy as 
a‘ human being, and worthy, therefore, of being 
treated as such. All these things, which are of 
the very essence of religion, they will have. And 
they will have, as a foundation to it all, the same 
sense of relationship with an Unseen Power which 
they know in their hearts does make for good. 
But their conception of the nature of that Power 
may be truer ; and because it is truer their religion 
may have greater depth and intenser reality and 
fill a larger portion of their lives. It may, indeed, 
be that even now men are hungering for such a 
religion and that the momentous times in which 
we live may give it birth. 

All is being tested in the fiery ordeal. Neither 
politics nor social life will be the same after the 
war as they were before. They will be purged 
of their dross till whatever is flimsy, unimportant, 
useless, will have been blighted away. And it 
will be the same with religion. In it, also, only 
what is of pure gold will remain. All those parts 
of our religious beliefs which are worn out, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, will shrivel away before the 
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actualities of stern times like these. But the pure 
inner core of real truth which our religious beliefs 
contain will reveal itself all the more clearly, and 
men who hive grown accustomed in these times 
to brush aside appearances and instinctively grasp 
realities will quickly seize on clear religious truth 
and thirstily absorb what hard experience has 
shown to be so vital for men’s welfare. 

Now It IS a remarkable circumstance that our 
statesmen, in this greatest moment of our history, 
when the fate of the vastest Empire that men have 
ever had to guide was m their hands, and when 
they had to explain the position to their country 
men, to point out the dangers which lay before 
them and to indicate the objects they hoped to 
achieve, made scarcely any reference to such a 
Deity as might be regarded, m any true sense of 
the word, as an actual Person existing separate 
and apart from ourselves and controlling our 
destinies in the same way as an earthly sovereign 
exists and governs as a distinctly separate person. 
They may have spoken of the Deity in a figura- 
tive vray as a Person, yet m reality, and half un- 
wittingly, have meant the Spirit of Goodness 
working through the world, as they might speak 
of Britannia as a person, though all the time 
knowing that no such person existed and merely 
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meaning the spirit of Britain But in this supreme 
crisis of our history, and when we are more anxious 
about our destiny than we have ever been before, 
and have stood in greater need of all the strength 
which we can secure, they did not, m their 
references to the Deity, give the impression of 
deliberately and definitely meaning us to go for 
help to any actual Person as distinct from our- 
selves, and as willing and able to help as an 
autocrat of this earth would be who was both 
powerful and good 

Yet, m these circumstances, statesmen would 
assuredly have urged the people to look to a 
Ruler like that for guidance and strength, if they 
had believed that such a Person actually existed, 
even if only as willing and really able to help us 
as we might conceive a wise and good Napoleon 
would be And it was probably because, in such 
times as these, and in so grave a matter, men 
cannot afford to be an) thing else but truly real 
when face to face with their fellow men, that 
they, unconsciously though instinctively, avoided 
the reference 

But It does not follow from this omission that 
they had no religion and no sense of being in the 
presence of some Good though Unseen Power 
On the contrary, their speeches abound in re 
ligion , and they arc the best evidence possible 
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meaning the spirit of Britain But in this supreme 
crisis of our history, and when we are more anxious 
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of our statesmen feeling themselves under fhe 
influence of some mighty Invisible Power which 
they believed to be good For we see even so 
powerful a man as the Prime Minister of England 
and his strongest colleagues being swept along by 
such a Power They wished to do one thing — to 
maintain peace, but the “ force of circumstances” 
and the “ march of events compelled them to do 
exactly the opposite — to declare war Powerful as 
they were, by reason both of their office and of 
their personalities, there was something still more 
powerful exerting its influence on them Their 
speeches, too, while full of a determination to 
defend the individuality of our nation and not 
permit it to be dominated by any other, ^re also 
filled with a consciousness of our close unity with 
our fellows and with a sense of necessity to act 
righteously Self-interest is sometimes put for- 
ward, but our statesmen seem to have been aware 
that the appeal which would meet with the most 
ready response from the heart of the people was an 
appeal to their sense of honour and loyalty to their 
friends There are also references to “ the con- 
science of humanity * and to ” the opinion of the 
world,’ and inferences that this conscience of 
humanity will approve the good, and that the 
good IS what must assuredly come out victorious 
m the end 
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we should be beginning to realise what an over- 
mastering force Man is becoming on this planet ; 
how much he has so far effected , what illimitable 
possibilities he before him , and how greatly his 
future will depend upon whether he regards him- 
self as an insignificant animalcule controlled and 
guided by some Being in the Heavens or believes 
himself, and can with proper justification so believe 
himself, to be master of his own destiny, able to 
choose his own path and to pursue his own way 
along that path 

In the presence of awful natural calamities, 
great earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, famines, 
pestilence ; or when viewing some stupendous 
natural object — the Ocean, a Himalayan Monarch, 
the Grand Can} on, or the Falls of Niagara — we 
are apt to dwell on our own insignificance in 
comparison And still more insigniRc'int do we 
appear when we look at the heavens through a 
powerful telescope and note the myriads of stars, 
each one of which is vastly larger than our earth, 
and each one of which may have planets revolving 
round it as our earth and other planets revolve 
round the sun The individual man feels hope- 
lessly small and trivial in the presence of these 
immensities Yet the sun and all its phnets, and 
all the other thousand million suns, with all their 
planets, and the highest mountains on the earth, 
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and every ocean, waterfall, and river, all put to- 
gether, are neither so wonderful nor so great as a 
single-human being, even the most humble 

It IS man that is the marvel of the universe 
And what in these days we have to realise is the 
part man is beginning to play Regarded as one 
of the great forces at work on the planet, he is 
of immense but wholly unrecognised significance 
Since he first appeared here, a quarter of a million 
or so of years ago, he has grown continually, and 
not only in numbers, but in quality and effective 
ness Looked at in the mass he has, without pause 
or break for a single hour, minute, or second, pur 
sued hts purpose of subduing nature to his will , 
of making the forces of nature subservient to his 
needs , of controlling the animals by exterminat- 
ing what are dangerous, whether they be lions or 
microbes, and domesticating whit are amenable 
and useful , of destroying what of plant life stands 
jn his way, and cultivating and utilising what miy 
help him , of tapping the natural energies in m- 
creising measure , and by either stationary or 
mobile contrivances bridging rivers, continents, 
oceans, and the very air itself Every year, by 
his accumulated knowledge and experience, as well 
as by his increase m numbers, man is becoming 
a force of greater significance and importance on 
the planet And as he has existed on it only a 
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THE UNSEEN POWER 

First we must make quite certain that such an 
Unseen Power really exists, and is not a matter 
of imagination or superstition. And that some 
tremendous Spiritual Power, infinitely stronger 
than himself, was working upon him, swaying 
his actions and profoundly affecting his life, no 
thoughtful man can doubt who reflects on his ex- 
periences in those stern days when the issues of 
war or peace were quivering in the balance. Who 
in those moments of high tension did not feel a 
mighty Power moving among men ? Not one, be 
he Emperor, Chancellor, or Prime Minister, could 
have felt that he was firm on his own legs and 
wholly unaffected by a Power sweeping through 
the earth. Each strove his best to act in his own 
way, but each felt himself impelled along by 
this awesome Power so much stronger than the 
strongest individual. Some, as we have seen, 
called it the force of circumstances ; others called 
'it the march o't events. TBut t’he most powertui ot 
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men knew they were being forced along often m 
the very direction the) were trying to avoid Of 
the existence of a Spmtual Power immensely 
stronger thin their individual selves they could 
not therefore doubt 

And what men felt and recognised in this great 
crisis and here m Europe is the same as what 
men at all times and in every part of the world 
have also felt and recognised To a traveller, and 
to anyone who has had the handling of men of 
different races, and of leading them in critical 
times, nothing is more remarkable than the pre 
valence, m all parts of the atorld, and among all 
classes and races of men, of the conviction that 
we are under the influence of some invisible 
Power whom we must perforce regard with the 
deepest reverence and awe Men differ dia 
metrically as to the nature of the Power, but 
that It exists and operates m our own lives few 
would really doubt In the newest countries as 
m the oldest — in California as m India , in the 
most barbarous as m the most civilised — in Matabe- 
leland as m France , the traveller may see edifices 
erected for the worship of this Power In taking 
a comprehensive view of the world nothing stands 
out more impressively Looking at our own little 
T.ng’iand a’loue, wbat is more significant tVian t'nis 
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tangible and visible fact, that m each small village 
and m every tiny himlet, as well as in the largest 
town, IS a beautiful Church which is incomparably 
the noblest building m the place ? 

Throughout Europe the same observation 
might be made And so also is it m every part 
of Asia Everj’' town and village has its mosque 
or temple And in the New World as in the Old, 
each latest township erects its building where 
men may gather together for the worship of this 
m)sterious Power which so profoundly affects 
their lives 

And besides these material and tangible evi- 
dences of man's belief m a Power whom he must 
regard with respect, personal contact with men of 
diferent races all the world over will reveal equally 
trustworthy testimon) Especially in the face of 
some great natural calamit) — a famine, an earth- 
quake, or pestilence, — or when afflicted by some 
grievous personal loss, do we find men and women, 
of ever) nationality and of ever) grade of civilisa- 
tion or society, impressed with the conviction that 
their destinies and lives are at the mercy of some 
dread Power which the) cannot sec but v^hlch 
they feel to be ever operating in their livts 

We m3} ihejj sfvf on tJws as a wdJ-estahljshrd 
fact, that a man is under the influence of some 
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A POWER FROW WITHIN 

We may take first the familiar subject of Public 
Opinioftj and use it as an example of a Power 
winch acts with undeniable force upon individual 
men, but which is not outside of and does not 
exist apart from men as a whole Public Opinion 
profoundly influences the life of an individual 
It follows him wherever he is It presses upon 
him from all sides at all times It is never and 
nowhere absent from him Even if be retires 
into the deepest seclusion it is stiU there criticising 
this very action of retiring from his fellow men 
And so also in his most priaate moments and in 
his most secret actions he continually feels its 
presence waiting in judgment upon him From 
the influence of Public Opinion for good or bad 
he can never escape It maj favour or it maj 
condemn him It maj be hard or maj be merci- 
ful It may be right or it may be wrong But 
it will always be there, pressing with tremendous 
effect upon him 
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And yet we know that the force of Public 
Opinion, so potent and so ubiquitous as it is, is 
not a Power outside men altogether It is, in- 
deed, a Power which men themselves create 
The very individual upon whom it is acting so 
forcefully himself contributes to its making And 
every single other individual takes his share, 
whether he wishes to or no, in the shaping of 
Public Opinion 

And Public Opinion is not something which 
simply exists It is no stationary thing It 
IS something which is constantly changing and 
being re formed and re created It must have 
originated in the simplest beginnings with the 
first appearance of men upon the earth, and 
grown ever since The instance of American 
Public Opinion will give us some idea of how 
It must have originated and developed Up to 
1492 there was no such thing as American 
Public Opinion, though its germs must have 
been latent in the breasts of those Dutchmen 
and Englishmen who were shortlj to settle 
there With their first landing it ma) be said 
to have taken its birth And since then it has 
continually and without break grown in volume, 
till now it IS one of the great factors in the 
shaping of the human race It has its effect, 
for instance, upon how we deal with Ireland, 

2 
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and IS not without its influence so far afield as 
India Even the Germans are anxious to obtain 
Its support And yet it is different in many 
important respects from the Public Opinionwhich 
has all the time been developing in the countries 
from which Americans onginated , and American 
Public Opinion would not tolerate things to which 
British Public Opinion takes no exception, and 
accepts others which would be altogether distaste- 
ful m England 

And while Public Opinion thus grows and 
changes, it is noticeable that it is something which 
existed before any of the present individuals who 
exercise it came into being, and which will con- 
tinue in operation long after they have all ceased 
to exist It was there ready to exert its influence 
upon present living men directly they were born, 
and It will persist to influence other individuals 
after all present men arc dead It will pro- 
foundly modify and afl^ct each living individual 
And generation after generation it will go on 
moulding and shaping individuals To that ex- 
tent It will transcend and be separate and dis- 
tinct from particular individuals Vet all the time 
these very individuals will be forming the Public 
Opinion , and if n// individual men ceased to exist, 
Public Opinion would also come to an end 

In what we call “public opinion" we thus see 
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an instance of an invisible power of great strength, 
of wide, deep, and unceasing import on the action 
of men, which yet is not exercised by any external 
Being apart from them, but only by men them- 
selves It is a Power, in a sense outside any 
j)articular individual, though every single indi- 
vidual contributes to it, but not outside humanity 
as a whole It will outlive all living men, but if 
all mankind were swept away it also would cease 
to exist I go to form it and it goes to form me 
I shall pass away, but it will endure — but endure 
with my impress, however slight, inelficeably 
stamped upon it , and it will endure only so long 
as humanity also endures 

We may take another instance to illustrate 
the same point We speak of “France” or 
“ England ” as if they were real beings, as if they 
were actual per_sons exercising power And we 
make representations of them, draw pictures, and 
erect statues of “England ’ and “France ’ as if 
such persons really existed We depict a gracious, 
beautiful Woman to represent “France’ , and 
figures of Britannia and of John Bull to represent 
“ England ” And we talk of the sons of 
“ France,” of Englishmen loving “ England,” 
and of “ England ” loving her sons And it is 
no mere figure of speech we use when we thus 
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and is not without its influence so far afield as 
India. Even the Germans arc anxious to obtain 
its support. And yet it is different in many 
important respects from the Public Opinion which 
has all the time been developing in the countries 
from which Americans originated *, and American 
Public Opinion would not tolerate things to which 
British Public Opinion takes no exception, and 
accepts others which would be altogether distaste- 
ful m England. 

And while Public Opinion thus grows and 
changes, it is noticeable that it is something which 
existed before any of the present individuals who 
exercise it came into being, and which will con- 
tinue in operation long after they have all ceased 
to exist. It was there ready to exert its influence 
upon present living men directly they were born, 
and it will persist to influence other individuals 
after all present men are dead. It will pro- 
foundly modify and affect each living individual. 
And generation after generation it will go on 
moulding and shaping individuals. To that ex- 
tent it will transcend and be separate and dis- 
tinct from particular individuals. Yet all the time 
these very individuals will be forming the Public 
Opinion ; and if <;// individual men ceased to exist, 
Public Opinion would also come to an end. 

In what we call public opinion” we thus see 
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an instance of an invisible power of great strength, 
of wide, deep, and unceasing import on the action 
of men, which jet is not exercised by any external 
Being apart from them, but onlj by men them 
selves It IS a Power, tn a sense outside any 
jjarticular individual, though every single indi- 
vidual contributes to it, but not outside humanity 
as a whole It will outlive all living men, but if 
all mankind were swept away it also would cease 
to exist I go to form it and it goes to form me 
I shall pass away, but it will endure — but endure 
with my impress, however slight, ineffaceablj 
stamped upon it , and it will endure only so long 
as humanitj also endures 

We maj take another instance to illustrate 
the same point We speak of “France or 
“England” as if they were real beings, as if they 
were actual persons exercising power And we 
make representations of them, draw pictures, and 
erect statues of “England and "France’ as if 
such persons really existed We depict a gracious, 
beautiful Woman to represent “France’ , and 
figures of Britannia and of John Bull to represent 
“ England ” And we talk of the sons of 
“ France,” of Englishmen loving “ England, ’ 
and of "England’ loving her sons And it is 
no mere figure of speech we use when we thus 
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speik of the love of Englishmen for “ England,'’ 
and of “England for Englishmen This love 
IS a fact of great significance and importance, and 
a hard and solid feature in human affairs If 
an Englishman is killed in far-off Mexico, even 
if he IS utterlj unknown and has not been in his 
native country for >ears, “England will own 
him as her son, show the utmost indignation at 
his murder, and seek reparation for the crime 
And if an Englishman serves and loves her as 
Nelson did, even to the sacrifice of his life for 
her good, then nothing can exceed the love she 
will gi\e him, and give his memory for genera- 
tions after The love which Queen Victoria gaac 
to “ England ” and which “ England ’ gave to 
her IS another testimony to the realit) of this 
love And “England’ can not only show love 
to those who serve her well she can also give 
forth her wrath upon those who do not come up 
to the standard she demands If a public man 
fails in honour or in courage she will condemn 
him, not pitilessly indeed, for she has mercy as 
well as wrath, but decisively and unmistakablj 
But when we thus speak of “ England,’ loving 
and being loved, of her showing anger and mercy, 
of her watchful eye and strong arm, we know that 
this “ England is no real separate person apart 
from Engfisfimen The lave and the anger and 
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the mercy are real. But ,the “England” who 
shows these qualities is not a separate person, 
with eyes and arms, but a spirit emanating from 
individual Englishmen. When Nelson loved 
“ England,” he loved the spirit which resides in 
and issues from all Englishmen. He loved that 
for which the whole of the individual Englishmen 
stand. And when “ England ” loved him it was 
no separate Being, such as we figure in Britannia, 
which loved him, but the hearts of all English- 
men. And when “ Germany ” hates “England” 
and “England" hates “Germany," there are no 
distinct persons adopting this undesirable attitude 
towards one another, but the respective embodi- 
ments of the spirit of all Germans and of all 
Englishmen. 

So in the case of “France” or “England” or 
“ Germany,” as of " public opinion,” we have 
instances of a Power which greatly affects the lives 
of men but which yet is not separate from men 
but is, on the contrary, actually created by them. 
The personification of “France” and “England” 
is only a convenience of speech, and we know 
very well that no such person as Britannia really 
exists. And in like manner it is possible that in 
S’jw’ivt o£ zn “ God” 

we should beware of beUeving that any such person 
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m truth exists ” God ” may, like “ France,” or 
“ England,” be no actual person but simply the 
Spirit which animates the whole and emanates 
from the members 

The foregoing instances have been taken from 
the common speech of men But science itself is 
also apt to objectify as if it were an outside power 
that which really issues from the things themselves 
Thus she speaks of “forces” and “laws” and 
" causes ” as if there were something or somebody 
separate from the things themselves which exerted 
these “forces,” enacted these “ laws,” and initiated 
these “causes ” But nothing is more noteworthy 
than the way m which scientific men are correcting 
this habit and, almost unconsciously, using terms 
which attribute activity to the individuals and not 
to any external force It is recognised that while 
such expressions as “laws,” “forces,” and so on 
were useful in the early stages of a science as best 
exemplifying to the mind what was observed to 
take place, they are altogether misleading, and out 
of place in the maturity of a science, if they give 
rise to the idea that there is any entity external to 
the things themselves acting upon them, that is to 
say, if It is thought that the things are inert and 
are pushed and pulled by some Power outside 
themselves 
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When we see a dust eddy rising on the high 
road and the particles of dust being whirled aloft 
in a moving spiral, we look upon those particles of 
dust as inert and as being acted on by an external 
Power, the wind, which his stirred them, collected 
them, and swept them upward We have in our 
mind on the one hand inert things which, without 
the application of some external influence, would 
remain stationary and immobile, and on the other 
hand an external power which, though invisible, 
produces motion among these hitherto motionless 
particles, and sweeps them this way and that at its 
own pleasure, so to speak And we aie apt to 
think of the whole of ph)sical nature in a similar 
way, that is to say, as if there were inert particles 
on the one hand, and an external, though invisible. 
Power on the other — a personal Creator or 
Artificer 

But there is reason to think that this is not a 
right conception of the Universe ; and the truth 
seems to lie in a precisely opposite notion 
Individual particles of matter are indeed swept 
along in great gusts, but these do not come from 
outside like the gusts of wind which produced the 
dust eddy * they are produced by the particles 
themselves, as the gusts which sweep through an 
assemblage of men and carry them up to heights 
of enthusiasm come from the individual members 
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Taking first the expression “force ’’and using, 
as an excmpJificafion of its cmpJo^ment, the force 
of gravity, v.e shall see that if we imagine that 
there is anything external to natural bodies acting 
upon them from outside we have been completely 
misled b) the use of the term “force.” What 
reillj happens is that the material bodies mutually 
gravitate towards each other If the Universe 
consisted of onl) one matenil body there would 
be no force of gravity to pull it this way and that 
But the Universe consists of innumerable material 
bodies, and these mutually gravitate towards each 
other Gravity, according to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
is a property appertaining to all material bodies, 
certainly to atoms, and possible even to electrons. 
It must surely depend, he says, on something 
constitutional and deeply embedded in the ver) 
existence of the ultimate units of matter. Simi- 
larly, Professor Soddy sa)s * “It is a universal 
attribute of matter that it gravitates It used to 
be assumed that all matter attracted other matter 
with a force which was termed the force of 
gravity But no such force really exists. Matter 
merely executes motions m space, which are what 
they would be supposing the force of gravity 
obeying the law of gravitation did exist.” Why 
material bodies gravitate towards each other is 
* Matter and io6 
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unknown, though not necessarily unknowable. 
All we know is that in virtue of this property of 
gravitation which they possess they tend to move 
toward each other at a certain calculable rate 
Those who elaborated the fundamental doctrines 
of Newton regarded forces as real pushings and 
pullings between bodies, but modern critics have 
reinstated the notion m its proper position as “ a 
mathematical fiction,” and, according to Mach, 
Newton used the notion of force consciously and 
deliberately, merely as a conceptual instrument for 
** the investigation and transformed statement of 
actual facts 

So also IS It in the case of the force of chemical 
affinity. Atoms of matter are regarded as attract- 
ing or repelling one another with the force of 
chemical affinity But what really happens is 
that they mutually tend to approach or move 
away from one another, and if no obstacle stands 
in the ivay, do so move They spontaneously 
draw together or draw apart There is nothing 
outside them pulling them or pushing them. 
The truth is, sajs Professor Soddy, that all so- 
cnlled forces are positional, and due to the relative 
positions of the bodies 

The force of gravity, like the force of Public 
Opinion, is something which emanates from the 
‘ Dr Percy Nunn, Proceedings oj the AnsioteUan Society 
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individual units themselves It is the result of 
those units fulfilling their own inherent needs 
And the force which acts upon each is merely the 
force of the mutual influence which mdmdual 
units exert upon one another “ Force is merely 
the name for the influence by which any portion 
of matter tends to alter the direction of the motion 
of any other portion ’ 


And as the forces of nature are not anything 
exerted from outside by some such entity as 
nature, so the natural laws also are not imposed 
from outside but issue from the units themselves 
The laws of nature are rtot laid down by any 
external authority, as the Indian peasant would 
think the laws under which he is governed are 
made by the King-Emperor The Universe is a 
self-governing concern It makes its own laws 
as It goes along And the natural laws, so called, 
are really nothing more than the highest generalisa- 
tion we have yet been able to make of our observa- 
tionsof nature Theyareempincalgenerahsations 
“In speaking of natural laws,” says Professor 
Ostwald, “we think of a law-maker who has 
ordained that things should be as they are and not 
otherwise , but the intellectual history of the origin 
of the laws of nature shows that here the process 
IS quite a different one , the laws of nature do not 
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decree what shall happen, but inform us what has 
happened and what is wont to happen. Things 
have been so until now, therefore we expect that 
they will be so in future.’* 

Again, in the use of the expression “cause,” 
science is becoming atrarc of the danger of convey- 
ing the impression that some outside Power pro- 
duces or creates the cause For convenience we 
speak of “causes,” .and insensibly we come to 
think that they must have some objectivity and 
be traceable back to some “ First Cause,” which 
would scarcely be anything else than a Person 
capable of acts of will. But m the advanced 
sciences, such as gravitational astronomy, says 
Mr Bertrand Russell in a paper “ On the Notion 
of Cause,” read before the Aristotelian Society, 
the word “cause” never occurs. There are, he 
says, no such things as causes, and the law of 
causality is a relic of a bygone age. His argu- 
ment is that between a cause and an effect there 
must be a time-interval. That interval may be 
excessively small, but it must exist nevertheless. 
Putting a penny into the slot of an automatic 
machine may be spoken of as the cause of the 
effect, the appearance of the ticket ; but in 
between the putting in of the penny and the 
appearance of the ticket there must he some 
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slight interval of time, and in that interval an 
earthquake may occur and the ticket after oil 
never make its appearance So, points out Mr 
Russell, to be sure of the expected effect we must 
know that there is nothing in the environment 
to interfere with it, and this means that the 
supposed cause is not, by itself, adequate to 
ensure the effect, and as soon as the antecedents 
have been given sufficiently fully to enable the 
consequent to be calculated with some exactitude, 
the antecedents have become so complicated that 
It IS very unlikely they will ever recur These 
considerations may, he hopes, remove the analogy 
with human volition which makes the conception 
of cause such a fruitful source of fallacies 

As a case m point he takes the motions of 
mutually gravitating bodies and says that in them 
there is nothing that can be colled a cause, and 
nothing which can be called an effect , there is 
merely a formula There is no question of 
repetitions, of the “same ’ cause producing the 
“ same ” effect , it is not tn any sameness of 
cause and effect that the constancy of scientific 
laws consists, he urges, but in the sameness of 
relations And even “sameness of relations,’ 
he adds, “ is too simple a phrase , sameness 
of differential equations is the onl^ correct 
phrase " 
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The instance of Public Opinion and of “France’ 
and “ England ” will have served as illustrations of 
the way in which a Power may act upon individ- 
uals and yet be created and exerted by the very 
individuals upon which it acts , and the meaning 
which scientific men are now seeing they must 
attach to the terms “forces,’ “laws,’ “causes,’ 
indicates that in examining the Universe they too 
are driven to give up using expressions which 
convey the idea of things being acted upon by any 
power wholly external to them, and have to ex- 
plain that what they observe is simpl}- the mutual 
interaction of these self active things themselves 
And having thus set forth the conception of 
philosoph) to which I wish to draw attention, 
namely, the conception of a Power created by the 
Mutual Influence of self active entities upon one 
another within a whole outside of which no other 
Power exists, I would now give the grounds 
there are for believing that the Power under which 
men have felt themselves, and which they have 
named God, is a Power of this nature, resident m 
and proceeding from themselves and the physical 
world from which they ha\c sprung, but not in 
or proceeding from any Being external to these 
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THE NATURE OF THINGS 

If, With the eyes of the highest scientific author- 
ities, we look into the bottom of things and try to 
discover what they really are, we find that they 
are wholly different from what they seem We 
might be prepared to expect that they would differ 
much from their appearance ; but we would hardly 
have supposed that thej would prove to be the 
directly opposite. Yet such will prove to be the 
case When we are standing on a hard granite 
rock we seem to be on something m the highest 
degree tangible, endurable, motionless, the very 
exemplar of all that js meant by solidity and im- 
mobility And yet science shows that what 
seems so solid and immobile is, in reality, an 
aggregate of countless particles each of infinites- 
imal parvitude, and composed, not, as we should 
think, of something hard dnd tangible, but, on 
the contrary, of what is entirely "immaterial,” 
intangible, imponderable, ethereal, and each circling 
with a velocity which would leave the fastest nfle 
30 
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bullet simply standing. We should find further 
that a piece of rock no larger than what we might 
take up between our fingers contains energy- 
enough, if we only knew how to get at it, to drive 
the Mauretania several times across the Atlantic 
and back. The activity and the spontaneity of 
activity, the energy and the “ immateriality ” of 
the final units of matter — these are the points 
that strike us. 

The whole material world, so called, whether 
it be rocks or plants, our own bodies,'or the most 
distant stars, is all built up of atoms. And the 
atoms had, until recent years, been considered hard, 
solid, and unchangeable. But the experiments and 
researches of Sir Joseph Thomson and others have 
forced us to discard the old idea, and the atom is 
now believed to consist of a nucleus of positive 
electricity surrounded by a system of negative 
electrons probably rotating in rings, a complex 
planetary system in which the negative electrons 
and the form of positive electricity revolve about 
each other with enormous speed. 

Not the atom, therefore, but the electron is the 
ultimate particle of matter at which science has 
so far arrived. And these electrons are of a 
minuteness beyond all possible conception. Even 
an atom is unimaginably minute, hut an electron 
is a thousandfold minuter still. Sir Oliver Lodge 
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puts It down as of the order lo"'^ centimetre in 

dnmeter, that is, ! of a centimetre If 

the earth, he says, represented an electron, an 
atom would occupy a sphere with the sun as 
centre and four times the distance of the earth 
as radius 

The excessive minuteness is one point to notice 
about the electron , another is the tremendous 
speed at which it is incessantly revolving, a speed 
which avould take it three or four times round 
the earth in a second 

But when we come to examine what the electron 
actually consists of, we find that it is no gritty, 
tangible speck of matter, however minute, but is 
a disembodied charge of electricity without any 
material nucleus It is simply a centre of energy, 
or, as some physicists believe, a minute whirl or 
vortex analogous to a gyroscope in the bosom of 
that hypothetical ether which science assumes to 
be the fundamental element in the Universe, 
which holds the whole together and which forms 
the connecting medium between every separate 
part, be it remotest star on the confines of space 
or a minute electron 

But minute though these electrons are, and as 
small in comparison with the whole atom as a fly 
IS in a church, and few m number in each atom 
though they are, yet they are so exceedingly 
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forceful and energetic, revolving round and round 
with such stupendous velocity as to give the 
impression that the atom is a solid incompressible 
body So It IS these energetic little particles 
which, in their mutual relations, constitute what 
we call the atom of matter, says Sir Oliver Lodge 
They give it its inertia, they enable it to cling 
on to others which come within short range, 
with the force which we call cohesion , and by 
the excess or defect of one or more constituents 
they exhibit chemical properties and attach them- 
selves with vigour to others in like or rather 
opposite case 

Such are the ultimate particles of matter of 
which the whole Universe is composed Of these 
immaterial vortices or centres of energy are built 
up the thousand million stars, the sun, the planets, 
this earth and all that is upon it, the plants, the 
animals, and all us men, the lowest and the 
highest We and all things else are made of 
these electrons formed into atoms, of these atoms 
formed into groups, of these groups made up 
into sj stems, of systems of systems, and so on 
And electrons of all the elements and in every 
part of the Universe are precisely and exactly 
like each other 

Two points m this examination of the funda 

3 
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mental constituents of which the Universe is 
built up have to be particularly observed firstly, 
their immateriality, and, secondly, their mobility 
Even if we were able with some marvellous 
microscope actually to see an electron, and if we 
had the means of taking one up between our 
fingers and of touching and feeling it, we should 
find that it utterly evaded both our sight and 
touch, because of its “ immateriality, ’ because it 
is nothing hard, soLd, and tangible, however 
minute it might be, but simply a vortex of 
imponderable ether, a mere centre of energy 
And what ether is, and what energy is, beyond 
mere convenient expressions, no man can yet say 
Their “immateriality ” is the first point to note 
about the fundamental units of matter, and the 
second is their mobility They are never at rest 
They are m incessant motion And the speed 
with which they move is literally lightning speed, 
a rapidity which would take them round the earth 
in less than half a second With this tremendous 
velocity they revolve round and round the atom, 
and when they are free, as in the emissions from 
radium, they dart through space with the same 
lightning speed 


Now if the ultimate particles arc thus in un- 
ceasing motion, we should be inclined to infer that 
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they^ must be acted upon by some external influence, 
as the wind which raises a dust eddy acts upon 
the particles of dust We should be disposed to 
think of some invisible Power working through 
the Universe upon these ultimate particles and 
driving them this way and that, as the wind drives 
the specks of dust And when we discover, as 
scientific men by observation have discovered, 
that while to all appearance the movements of 
these particles are as madly chaotic as the move- 
ments of the individual members of a crowd 
appear from the summit of a high tower, they are 
in reality strictly regular and in order — strictly m 
accordance with the laws of motion — we should 
be inclined to infer that the external influence 
which was acting upon them must be more 
purposeful than the gust of wind which raises 
the dust eddy and must proceed from some 
Mind 

Nevertheless this is not the only inference 
which must of necessity be drawn from the facts, 
and another inference has been made by philo- 
sophers and scientific men which seems to fit them 
better The ultimate particles of matter are always 
in motion, it is true, but, as we have seen, these 
particles are not the inert grossly material entities 
that we have commonly imagined them to be 
They are full of energy — they may indeed be 
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nothing but energy — and they are possessed of 
certain properties m virtue of which they act in 
definite ways They have, m fact, a certain amount 
of spontaneity Within specific limits they may 
be said to act of their own free will, as it were 
They behave in a particular manner They are 
self-active 

Thus the nature of the negative electrons is 
such that they will tend to dart away with 
lightning speed from all other negative electrons, 
and will do so unless prevented. But their 
nature is also such that they will tend to move 
with no less speed toward a positive electron 
And all material bodies are of such a nature that 
they tend to mutually gravitate towards each 
other. They possess this attribute of mutual 
gravitation 

What science affirms then, is, that all particles 
of matter act as they do because of, and in virtue 
of, certain properties with which they are them- 
selves endowed Science does not think it 
necessary to suppose that any outside Power 
intervenes It holds that the simplest particles 
have properties of their own, properties in virtue 
of which they act in certain definite ways and 
mutually influence each other 

It may be argued that if this be so then some 
High Being from outside must have endowed 
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the particles with these properties in virtue of 
which they act. It may be said that these 
properties must have been placed there by some- 
one ; that they could not have come into being 
of themselves. But then it might fairly be asked 
who endowed the outside High Being with 
powers to endow the particles of matter with 
the properties we observe them to possess. And 
we are at once led into an endless regression from 
whence there seems no possibility of escape. 
Therefore it seems as simple to assume that 
particles of matter were endowed with certain 
attributes as to assume that some Higher Being 
;vas so endowed, and the one seems a more 
natural assumption than the other. And the 
thing is perhaps more comprehensible if we con- 
sider how difficult it is to avoid regarding even 
the simplest particles of matter as anything else 
than spiritual, for scientific men themselves are 
driven to use such terms as their “behaviour,” 
“ mutual influence,” “ mutual relationship,” 
" mutual gravitation ” — all implying something 
of spirit even in the fundamental units of matter. 

And this additional point will perhaps be a 
further help, that when science speaks of the 
particles of matter as being possessed of certain 
properties^ she recognises that no particle of 
matter exists or has ever existed in isolation. The 
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particles are always connected with one another to 
form a whole , and it is in their mutual relations 
with one another that their properties emerge 
Motion would never occur if a particle existed in 
complete isolation, that is if the Universe consisted 
of only one particle , for motion is merely a 
relation between moving bodies Each particle — 
in some infinitesimal degree — is affected by all 
the rest Each minutest unit influences and is 
influenced by all the others The myriad particles 
of matter thus form a connected whole Each 
individual particle is a social individual and not 
an isolated individual There is interaction and 
mter-relationship between all the parts so as to 
form a whole, and each is affected by the Power 
resulting from the Mutual Influence of all the 
parts upon one another, as each member of Society 
is affected by the Public Opinion which yet 
emanates from each The intimacy of the union 
between these parts may have been very slight in 
the first instance, but there was always unity of 
some kind , and it is sometimes held that by the 
very necessity of things there must have been 
such unity 

And as there is this unity, however slight it 
may be at the start, this may account for the 
order and regularity which are observed , for the 
moving particles have to conduct themselves 
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within a closed system, and in seeking a modus 
vivendi it may possibly be the case that they 
simply have to settle down to regular habits. If 
there is unity it seems impossible that there should 
be a real chaos. 

Our fundamental conception would not then 
be of an Artificer on the one side and a pile of 
inert bricks on the other ; but one of energetic 
individuals forming themselves into a whole by 
their own activities and working out for them- 
selves the laws under which those activities can 
be conducted. 

And so we gain an impression, at the lowest 
end of the scale, of a Universe in incessant flux, 
excessively mobile and plastic, and composed of 
parts which, infinitesimally minute though they 
be, are intensely active. Wc hold an impression 
of an association of immensely active members 
mutually influencing one another. We find 
neither inertness nor isolation, but the very 
opposite — incessant activity and intimate relation- 
ship. 

This is what science has to teach us, and at 
this low stage we can find no room for the inter- 
vention of any outside Power. The observed 
effects are produced by the interaction of the 
parts upon one another. The individual atom 
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THINGS IN PROCESS 

But things are not merely in motion they are 
also m process — in process, as we shall see some 
grounds for believing, of development towards 
the better The fundamental units of matter 
not only move here and there on a dead level , 
they rise into the air, as it were , they form them- 
selves into groups, and groups of groups, in ever 
more complex association, from which higher and 
higher attributes emerge Stage by stage, from 
the most nebulous nebula, and from the hottest 
stars, to stars such as our sun, and on still further 
to this earth, and similarly in parallel stages m 
our laboratories, the process from its remotest 
beginnings may be observed under our very eyes 
The telescope and spectroscope m the observatory 
and the microscope in the laboratory, and both 
supplemented by the mathematical genius of man, 
reveal the initial stages, from the single separate 
units to couples, and triplets, and couples of 
coupfes, and coupfes of tnpfets, and tnpfets of 
41 
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triplets, and so on, step by step, m continually 
growing complexity, and giving rise to higher 
and higher attnbutcs While some electrons 
always remain free, others coalesce into atoms 
While in some atoms only one or two electrons 
have coalesced, in other atoms six or seven or 
more, up to a hundred, may have grouped them- 
selves together While some atoms remain 
single, other atoms coalesce in groups of two 
or three or several atoms, and the property of 
chemical affinity emerges which keeps those 
groups together 

This is the account which science gives of 
those exceedingly important initial stages m the 
world’s process And if we now go beyond the 
province of pure science and ask ourselves what 
It was that initiated these initial stages, brought 
about the process, made things rise from the level, 
we shall be tempted again to infer that some out 
side mind must have designed and planned and 
thought out the lines of development, and that 
some unseen hand must have brought the units 
together m groups and given the uplift And 
when we find higher properties are emerging than 
were there at the start in the initial separate units, 
we are naturally inclined to think that someone 
must have put them there It seems to us so 
obvious that nothing higher can emerge than was 
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there to begin with, that we are apt to jump to 
the conclusion that someone outside already pos- 
sessing those attributes must have deliberately 
placed them in the new groupings When the 
new property o£ chemical affinity suddenly arises 
from units of matter which did not display it 
before they were grouped together, it would seem 
obvious that some outside person must have de- 
signedly endowed the atom with this property in 
fulfilment of some planned out scheme of his own 
Yet philosophy does not accept this as the only 
inference which may be made Instead of there 
being an outside Persorial agency to produce the 
uplift which we observe, it may be embedded in 
the very constitution of the things themselves 
that they should so rise And we may find the 
clue to the enigma in the circumstance which we 
have just observed, namely, that things are never 
m isolation , that neither the fundamental units 
of matter nor their most complex groupings lie 
about in mere juxtaposition to one another, 
inert and characterless and unrelated to or unin- 
fluenced by the rest, but that each is a centre of 
energy with properties of its own, related to and 
under the influence of all the others to form one 
interconnected whole, so that they are all and 
always in mutual relationship and mutually in- 
fluencing one another 
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Another consideration of scarcely less signi- 
ficant import IS that the mutual influence between 
the units itself grows and develops as higher 
attributes accrue to the groupings The power 
of the mutual influence, like the power of Public 
Opinion, must act with great force upon individual 
units But these individuals will affect the power 
as individual men affect Public Opinion There 
will thus be — and this is the point — a mutual 
influence not only between all the individuals and 
one another, but also between the individuals and 
their mutual influence The ultimate particles 
by their interaction create the power of their 
mutual influence This power reacts again upon 
the movements of the individual particles The 
particles m their new altitude would create a 
reformed mutual influence This would react 
again upon the particles And so the process 
avould go on, as in the formation of Public 
Opinion by individual men, and m the changes 
which Public Opinion would affect in individuals 
and their groupings, and to which these again 
would give rise in Public Opinion 

It may be that it is under the pressure of this 
double action of the mutual influence of the parts 
upon one another, and of the parts upon their 
own mutual influence, that a process results, the 
simplest and most elementary particles of matter 
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never merely lying alongside each other, isolated 
from and unrelated to one another, but always 
connected in a unity It may be that inherent in 
this unity from the very first there was an im- 
perative urge and necessity for closer and closer 
intimacy of union — for greater and still greater 
stability In the whole there may have been just 
this property which none of the single constituents 
by themselves possessed — the property in virtue 
of which the parts would be driven to form them- 
selves into a higher unity, a closer intimacy of 
union, a more stable equilibrium 

And this is what science, in her gropings mto 
the foundation of things, believes is taking place 
The ultimate particles in their mad hurryings 
find greater stability when coalescing together m 
couples and triplets, and so on, than m remaining 
single They insensibly, therefore, so group 
themselves For however stupendously large the 
system is which we know as the Universe, it is a 
closed system, and the component members must 
ever be seeking the best possible 7}iodus vtvendi 

If the Universe consisted only of negative 
electrons they would mutually repel each other, 
that 15 , they would tend to move away from each 
other, and would so move, darting from each 
other, with the speed of light, to the confines of 
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units ire trying to find the means of living most 
comfortably with one another , and many of them 
find, through a course of hard practical experience 
and by a process of trial error, that they get on 
better in couplets or triplets than thej do by 
living singly In some such way as this, we may 
conjecture, rather than through the intervention 
of any exterior Person, the ultimate particles of 
matter were formed into atoms, the atoms into 
molecules, and so on 

Nor need we suppose that the new attributes 
which emerge during the greater complication of 
the groupings must have been specially placed by 
any outside agency The result seems to flow 
naturally from the inner working of the Process 
We have seen the electrons grouping themselves 
together m spheres And as the number of 
electrons inside the sphere increases they will tend 
to break up into new formations "We find, 
says Sir J J Thomson,* " that in a symmetrical 
atom only a limited number of electrons can be 
m equilibrium when arranged on a single spherical 
surface concentric with the atom When the 
number of electrons exceeds the critical number, 
the electrons break up into two or more groups 
arranged m a series of concentric shells Layers 

' Romines Lecture 1914 
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of electrons will be formed like the layers of an 
onion. But there cannot be more than a certain 
number of electrons in any one layer ; and as the 
population of electrons in an atom increases the 
number in the outer layer will at first increase, 
but when it has reached the critical number no 
more can be added to it, and any now added to the 
atom will begin to form a new outer layer, and 
the old outer layer becomes an inner one. The 
electrons in the outside layer will be held in their 
places less firmly than those in the inner layers ; 
they are more mobile, and will arrange themselves 
more easily under the forces exerted upon them 
by the atoms. As the force which one atom 
exerts on another depends on the rearrangement 
of the electrons in the atom, the force which a 
neutral atom exerts on other atoms, what we may 
call the social qualities of the atom, will depend 
mainly on the outer belt of electrons. Now these 
forces are the origin of chemical affinity, and of 
such physical phenomena as surface tension, co- 
hesion, intrinsic pressure, ^dscosity, ionising power, 
in fact of by far the most important properties of 
the atom ; and the most interesting part of the 
atom is the outside belt of electrons. As this belt 
will be pulled about and distorted by the proximity 
of other atoms, we should expect that the 
properties depending on the outer layer of the 

4 
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electrons would not be carried unchanged by 
an atom through all its compounds with other 
elements , they wiU depend upon the kind of 
atom With which this atom is associated m these 
compounds , they will be what the chemists call 
constitutive, and not intrinsic On the other hand, 
the electrons in the strata nearer the centre of the 
atom will be much more firmly held , they will 
require the expenditure of much more work to 
remove them from the atom, and will be but little 
affected by the presence of other atoms, so that 
such properties as depend upon these inner elec- 
trons will be earned unchanged by the atom into 
its chemical compounds The properties of the 
real atoms arc m accordance with these suggestions 
By far the larger number of the properties of 
atoms are of the constitutive type which we have 
associated with the outer belt of electrons There 
are, however, as we have seen, other properties 
of the atom which arc intrinsic to it , these we 
assoaate with the inner layer of electrons ’ 

This IS a pronouncement made only last year 
by the man who knows most about the funda 
mental materials and the initial stages of the 
World Process Given the ultimate units as of 
such a nature and so related to one another, and 
he shows how, without any need of intervention 
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from outside, more complex groupings arise, and 
how from these groups higher attributes emerge. 
We have to start with something as the ground 
for the whole World-Process. We cannot base 
it on nothing, on mere air and emptiness. But 
as we have found the primordial units to be not 
inert and characterless, as we may have supposed, 
but spontaneously active ; and as we have further 
discovered that they are not completely isolated 
and separate from each other, but intimately related 
to and influencing one another, we are not com- 
pelled to assume as this ground a Perfect Being 
over against piles of material like heaps of grains 
of sand ; but can, instead, start with these eno 
getic little entities and their active spirit, and, 
seeing how closely related they arc to one another, 
leave them to work out their own salvation, and 
be sure that out of the battlings and the affin- 
ities, the oppositions and the attractions, and the 
necessity of carrying on all these activities within 
a limited space, higher groupings and their corres- 
pondingly higher attributes must inevitably arise. 

Leaving the examination of the initial stages, 
and viewing the world as a whole, we again realise 
that it is a process — a process in endless move- 
ment without ever a pause or break. Something 
enduring there is which runs like a thread through 
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the whole , but the whole is m as incessant 
motion as a bubbling spring France has an 
invisible core which runs enduring through the 
ages, but round that core France is ever chang- 
ing and a new France is continually being created 
on the central thread of the old The same 
also IS It with the individual man Something 
fundamental m me remains from my birth up till 
now and preserves my identity But all round it 
I am changing every moment The activities 
alike of the thoughts m my mind and of the 
countless myriads of particles of which my body 
IS composed never tease for the thousandth portion 
of a second And as m a nation or^n a man, so 
also m the world as a whole it is a process, an 
unceasing flux, a stream, a current 

This conception of the world as a process has 
been more generally accepted since the idea of 
evolution has been so carefully expounded It 
IS now well established that higher types have 
sprung from lower, and these again back from the 
simplest types of all The highest races of men 
are known to have developed from semi-barbarous 
peoples, and these again from primitive savages 
The modern European is the direct descendant of 
the rough Franks of the Rhineland, and these, 
again, of prehistoric men of the Stone Age, and 
of men who lived m caves or like monkeys in the 
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trees. Nor do many now doubt that arboreal, 
ape-like men sprang from man-like apes, and these 
from apes, and apes from lemurs, these from some 
primitive mammals, and the primitive mammals 
from amphibians, the amphibians from fishes, the 
fishes from jelly-fish-like creatures, and these 
from yet simpler forms, till we come down to the 
microscopic amosbx, the simplest organisms of 
all. But even here the long line does not stop. 
We have reached the foundation of living things. 
And it has long been held that there must needs 
be an unbridgable gap here between the living 
and the non-living. Yet the tendency of modern 
scientific tho^ht is to bridge the gap, to maintain 
the continuity, and to hold that the simplest 
organisms which can be called living must have 
evolved — and indeed arc probably evolving all 
around us at the present day — from colloids 
•or highly complex chemical combinations mid- 
way between the living and the non-living. 
These colloids again would have evolved from 
less complex chemical groupings ; these from 
the compounds such as water, the compound of 
hydrogen and oxj’gen ; these compounds from the 
chemical elements ; the atoms of the chemical 
elements from the electrons ; and these perhaps 
from the ether, the universal vehicle and store- 
house of energy. 
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Yet the process would not be all on simple 
lines like this Nor would the whole of it be 
in the ascendant There would be a splaying 
outward The lowest and lower forms would 
always remain, though along one line the ascent 
would be continuous The original ether re- 
mains Single electrons, simple atoms, simple 
compounds, colloids, amcebse, — all remain So 
also do their splayings out from the central line in 
multitudinous directions, to fishes which rise no 
higher than fishes, to amphibians which develop 
no further, to mammals such as lions, tigers, 
elephants which can by no possibility ascend to 
apes, to apes which ever remain apes, to insects 
which develop to the intelligence and social 
capacity of bees and ants and then stop And 
along the lines of highest ascent the bridges seem 
to have been destroyed behind, and the lower in 
creating the higher to have spent themselves 
Of the cave-men who gave rise to the Europeans 
of the present day no trace remains Nor of the 
apes who gave rise to the cave-men In pro 
ducing the higher they sacrificed themselves 
Savages and apes who have produced nothing 
higher remain But those to whom we owe our 
present high estate have perished from the earth 

And there has been retrogression also as well 
as advance and as well as what remains at the 
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same altitude. Some races of men we know 
have degenerated. And all through the animal 
kingdom instances of like degeneration may be 
found. And, in purely physical nature, complex 
chemical combinations break up into simple forms ; 
ahd even atoms, as radium illustrates, break up 
and throw ofF electrons. 

Yet everywhere we see signs of a process. It 
may not be a process of advancement in all 
directions. In some an equilibrium may have 
been reached for a time. In others the equi- 
librium may have begun to totter. And where 
the equilibrium has broken it may sometimes 
have been through a superabundance of energy 
within, and from the change which was thus 
necessitated a higher equilibrium may have been 
reached ; and sometimes it may have been through 
a dwindling of internal energy^ and a lower equi- 
librium may have resulted. But the point at 
present to note is that the World is not a static 
thing but a Process. Whether it is in process of 
development toward the good on the whole or 
toward the bad, toward the higher or toward the 
lower, will be investigated later on : all we have 
to note at this stage is that it is a Process. 

And if the World is a Process, what we have to 
satisfy our minds about is whether some exter- 
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nal Personal Being, completely outside it, has 
been at work from the very beginning setting 
It in motion, continually directing its course 
and shaping its development , or whether it all 
along possessed within itself some inward Motive 
Power incessantly driving it onward We have 
seen that it is built up of Energy, the funda- 
mental units being simply centres of energy 
And physicists such as Ostwald would reduce 
everything to forms of energy and regard it as 
the fundamental concept But Energy after all 
IS only a mental conception We do not know 
what we really mean by it And Energy alone 
will not produce a process — in the sense of an 
advancement to something higher or a retrogres- 
sion to something lower We must account for 
the fact of the World being a Process by some- 
thing else than the mere existence of Energy 
At first sight It seems almost unavoidable that 
we must invoke the intervention of a Supernatural 
Being to account for this Process, and particularly 
for those "jumps ” it appears to make every now 
and then, as from a non living chemical compound 
to a living organism, and from animals to men 
We think it impossible that so magnificent a pro- 
cession should occur without some great organis- 
ing Brain to direct the whole and some skilful 
Hand to move the pieces Unless it had dl 
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been carefully thought out beforehand by some 
colossal Mind outside the Process, and pursued 
unerringly by some determined Will, v?e find it 
difficult to believe that such splendid results could 
have been attained, or that the wonderful advance 
from the inanimate to the living, from life to 
mind, from apes to men, could have been made. 
For the higher to develop from the lower it 
seems obvious that some outside Possessor of 
the Higher must be there to instil it Into the 
lower. And if from mere swarms of electrons 
are to develop the loves and heroisms of men, 
we would appear absolutely bound to assume 
that beyond them some Master-Mind must have, 
been operating on these foundation units, con- 
trolling their movements, collecting them into 
groups and systems of groups, instilling into 
them new qualities, and ever marshalling them 
along the line to some immense predestined 
end. 

Yet this so obvious a conclusion is not the 
only one which, may be made from an observa- 
tion of the facts. A difficulty in the way of 
believing that the World-Process is the produc- 
tion of some external Perfect Being is the imper- 
fection we see all round us, even after all these 
hundreds of millions of years in which the world 
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has been m process For everywhere is there 
imperfection, and nowhere is there perfection 
The advance has been truly extraordinary But 
we cannot point to a single thing m the uni- 
verse and say of it that it is absolutely perfect 
and incapable of the slightest improvement The 
eye is pointed out as a marvel of mechanism 
But It IS not perfect, and its defects of workman- 
ship are obvious to an oculist, who can see where 
It might well have been improved upon One 
man is believed by Chnstians to have been perfect 
But even among Christians there are some who 
think that in art, m science, in philosophy other 
,men have shown greater perfection, and that on 
these particular lines Plato, Newton, and Raphael 
were more perfect still We cannot take a single 
man and not see where physically, intellectually, or 
morally he might not be immeasurably improved 
And as in the results so also in the methods by 
which they were brought about we find difficulty 
in recognising the work of a Being whom we 
could consider Perfect To produce what is good 
there is prodigious waste For the production of 
one mature fish, for example, thousands of eggs 
which perish uselessly are brought forth And 
the wanton lavishness of nature is apparent 
everywhere There is no sign of that economy 
of material which a Perfect Designer would show 
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even il he had only to produce the imperfect 
results which we see to-day. 

We see wonderful things in nature, but no- 
where perfection, and in the method employed 
we see manifest imperfection. From this observed 
fact we cannot therefore infer that a Perfect and 
all-powerful Being has been at work. 

But while a contemplation of the actual operation 
of the World-Process makes it difficult for us to 
believe that it is the handiwork of any external 
Perfect Being, there is much which suggests that 
it contains within itself some natural urge or 
drive which constrains it to progress. The very 
constitution of things may be such that they 
cannot remain mo^dng on the level, but must be 
in process of development upward or downward. 
And what is meant by this should be easily under- 
stood, for each one of us is an exact example. 
We can each of us recognise that there is some- 
thing within him which drives him on and actuates 
a process of development — for good or for bad. 
Instead, therefore, of regarding the World-Process 
as having been initiated and directed by an 
external Being, we might look. upon it rather as 
a bubbling spring which has that within it which 
necessitated the bubbling process. 

And this view seems more comprehensible if 
we once more recall that cardinally important fact 
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which science has observed of the nature of the 
world — that it is not a collection of inert things 
as a heap of stones apparently are, and which 
would indeed require some outside agent to pick 
them up and place them in position, but that 
even the simplest, the most fundamental and in 
finitesimally minute units of matter, are vehemently 
and, in a sense, spontaneously active, are imbued 
with appalling energy and endowed with well 
defined characteristics and properties of their own, 
m accordance with which they behave in a pre 
dictable manner and make us hesitate to decide 
whether the) are reall) material or spiritual en 
titles, and lastl), are e\cry one inter related with 
and influenced by all the others The simplest 
components of which the World Process is made 
up being so constituted, and all being so related 
to and influenced by the others, it is not so 
difficult for us to assume that such a whole must 
of necessity form a process The aggregate of the 
Mutual Influence of such intensely active parts 
upon one another must necessarily, we might 
suppose, set up a process And if we examine 
the World Process with this hypothesis in mind 
of how It may have been brought about, we shall 
see ample grounds for believing it applicable 

When men first appeared upon the earth they 
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were in very small numbers ; they lived at a 
distance from one another m groups not larger 
than the family, and perhaps only of a mother 
and her quite joung children The Mutual 
Influence of men upon one another must have been 
slight But as men grew m numbers, as more of 
them collected in fovourable localities for pasture, 
or later for agriculture, the reciprocal influence 
which they would exercise upon one another 
would sensibly increase And when they grouped 
themselves into tribes it would become consider- 
able The individual man, instead of being able 
to wander about freel), thinking only of himself 
and of how he could escape his enemies and 
provide himself with food, would find the in- 
fluence of his fellow men constraining him to 
act with them in joint defence or in joint pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life He would 
feel more and more the weight of public opinion 
upon him, compelling him to conform to recog- 
nised customs , and the influence of the different 
groups upon one another would have the effect 
of welding them together m more and more 
compact association And as this occurred, 
qualities would emerge which were not observ- 
able in the individuals when separate In fight 
mg other tribes men would show heroism, for 
example, in risking and sacrificing their lives for 
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the good of the community They would 
exercise foresight and self-control m preparing 
for possible conflicts And m other directions 
also would display qualities which may have 
Jam potentially m them before, but which had 
not so far been exercised And a man who 
showed heroism or exercised foresight would 
exert a particular influence upon his fellows, and 
this would be thereby added to the aggregate 
Mutual Influence as the example of our national 
heroes goes to the building up of “ England ” 
In the same way, too, a group wCuld come to 
display some particular quality such as bravery or 
discipline, and by this fact would exert a special 
influence upon other groups and so contribute 
that to the aggregate Mutual Influence which 
would permanently leave its mark upon it — as 
the contributions which the Romans made have 
permanently affected the general influence which 
we call Humanity 

But the influence to which a primitive man was 
subjected was not only the influence of his fellow- 
men, It was also the influence of other living 
things, both animal and plant, and of physical 
nature And m the earlier stages of his develop 
ment these must have contributed the greater 
portion of the sum-total of the Power of Mutual 
Influence to which a man was subjected Primitive 
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man was exposed to the elements of nature in all 
their unmitigated force He had little protection 
from heat or cold, ram or sun, flood or drought 
He was subject' to the attack of numerous wild 
animals He dwelt in trees and lived on wild 
fruits and berries and such animals as he could 
catch The Universe at that time and so far as 
we know for certain, consisted only of physical 
nature, the plants and animals, and these few men 
In summing up the influence which all the indi- 
viduals, including men, exerted upon one another, 
and which therefore any single individual man 
would feel, it would be found that man exerted 
only a very small proportion, and physical nature, 
such as climate, and animal and plant life, a very 
large proportion of the total influence It would 
therefore be rough and coarse, with little refine- 
ment in It Gradually, however, as men increased 
in numbers, in skill, in capacity for collective 
effort, and in knowledge of nature , as the) found 
means of protecting themselves from the effects of 
climate, of utilising natural resources, of exter- 
minating dangerous animals and domesticating 
those which might be of use , as they cleared 
away forests and cultivated food bearing plants , 
and as they themselves began to display higher 
qualities ^ then the sum total of the Mutual In- 
fluence would greatly change m character The 
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human element would have begun to preponderate 
and the part occupied by nature to dimmish So 
that when we come to the present day we find the 
human is the dominant feature And if we look 
to the future and judge by the way men are now 
dominating nature on the one hand, and on the 
other how they are aggregating m great cities 
where nature has little infiuence and man almost 
the whole, we may anticipate that the human will 
still further encroach upon the physical element 

The total Mutual Influence of the parts upon 
one another has, therefore, vastly changed in the 
experience of man upon the earth It has be- 
come immensely stronger and more predominantly 
human 

Now if we apply what we have thus found m 
our own experience to the whole World-Process 
from atoms upwards to man, we can understand 
how It comes about that wjth active energetic indi 
viduals possessing characters of their own as well 
as a certain degree of spontaneity of action, yet 
bound by ties of relationship to one another, and 
so reciprocally influencing one another, a process 
occurs and new properties emerge We see how 
men, m their efforts to find the most stable 
equilibrium, the most comfortable way of living 
together m a limited space, are driven to form 
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groups and systems of groups from which emerge 
higher qualities, till such qualities come out, as, 
for example, the French exhibit to-day, which 
we could never have believed could Issue from 
their cave-inhabiting predecessors. And we can 
from this example imagine how it may come about 
that in the initial stages of the Process also the 
fundamental units 'were driven into groups and 
groups of groups. 

At both ends of the World-Process — In its 
initial and in its latest stages — we see the occur- 
rence^ of much the same thing. Under the 
necessity of finding a more stable equilibrium,- 
or the easiest way of living together, the units, 
whether electrons, atoms, or men, form themselves 
into groups of increasing complexity from which 
higher and higher qualities emerge. And as it 
is at each end, so is it in the process as a whole. 
Right away through we may conjecture the same 
principle has been at work. In the lower stages 
we have seen how such properties as chemical 
affinity have emerged. In the middle it is 
legitimate to suppose that from the extremely 
complex chemical compound life and mind have 
emerged as properties of the compound — a critical 
point having been reached in the accumulation 
of electrons and atoms at which the existing 
equilibrium broke down and a new and higher 
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equilibrium had to be established from which 
the new property of life and mind arose. Seem- 
ing “jumps” in the Process do then occur, 
though the Process is, in reality, one and con- 
tinuous. In this way we may suppose the world 
of to-day has resulted. The progress has been 
prodigious ; but it is intelligible if we reflect that 
thousands of millions of years have been available 
for the Process. 

And this point that there has been something 
working within rather than from without will 
become still clearer if we consider, in a practical 
way, how all of us living men and women came to 
be here at the present moment. We are children 
of our parents, our parents children of their 
parents, and so on back and back without a single 
break anywhere to cave-men, ape-like men, apes, 
and down the whole long evolutionary line to 
amcebE, chemical compounds, atoms, and electrons, 
^ach of us has come right up in one continuous 
line, without a break, from the very simplest 
units. We are, as it were, but the last bubbles 
which have come to the surface: We have sprung 
from the very earth itself, as may be more easily 
intelligible when we recollect that the earth is not 
so grossly material as it looks, but that, at bottom, 
it is intensely active^ and rather spiritual than 
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material. From right far back, from the deep 
lieart of things, there has been an inward drive 
forcing us up to the surface. And of the strength 
and reality of this compelling^ impulse we may 
satisfy ourselves if we think how we ourselves 
are driven to beget a future generation, and not 
only to beget but to care for and do our best for 
that and all future generations. That is some- 
thing of which we all have a perfectly definite 
experience. We can recognise also that it is 
.something in us which is aroused by the Mutual 
Influence exerted between ourselves and others. 
We infer, then, from the observations of 
scientific men and from our own individual ex- 
perience, that things bear within themselves the 
impulse, and perhaps we may say the necessity, 
to develop higher and higher. The very bosom 
of things seems to contain this constant urge — 
an urge to the better as we shall presently see. 
The World-Process had that within it which 
insisted on fulfilment. It w^s held at the outset 
in the vaguest and loosest intimacy of union. 
But it was so constituted that it had to make that 
intimacy closer and closer. Driving on through 
all . the ages has been this inward necessity. 
Through all the manifold vicissitudes of things 
this insistent impulse has endured like a thread 
through the whole. 
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We have very little means of observing what 
goes on elsewhere than on our planet, so we have 
to proceed with caution in inferring that all the 
rest of the Universe is conducted on the same 
principles as apply here. But so far as we have 
been able to observe the rest, that is in what the 
spectroscope tells us of the composition of the 
stars, our observations show that -all the initial 
stages, up to the formation of the elements, are 
precisely the same there as here. And it is upon 
what we observe on this earth and in the Universe 
at large that we base the assumption that the 
World-Process is actuated by an inward principle 
— the Mutual Influence of spontaneously-active 
parts upon one another — ^and is not directed, 
controlled, and guided by a Perfect Being from 
outside. 

So if one of the ultimate particles of matter 
were to ask us what was the Power which he felt 
continually acting upon him, and whether it was 
exercised by any supernatural Being wholly out- 
side the world of ultimate particles, we should 
have to explain that the Power was simply that 
exercised by the Mutual Influence of all the other 
particles upon him ; we should have to say to the 
inquiring particle that he did not and^ could not 
live in isolation but only as part of a whole and 
in relationship with other particles, but that in that 
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relationship he possessed certain inherent qualities 
the exercise of which contributed to the formation 
of that Mutual Influence which he felt pressing 
upon him. To that extent we should say the 
Power was outside him though he himself con- 
tributed to its formation. But we should have to 
add that it was not outside all the particles, for 
if, by any possibility, they could all be anni- 
hilated, t!ie Power would likewise itself disappear 
with them. 



CHAPTER VI 

PROCESS TOWARD GOOD 

We have emphasised the conclusion of philosophy 
that this world is a Process ; and wc have given 
our grounds for holding that this Process is 
actuated by an inner principle rather than directed 
by an outer Being. We have now to satisfy 
ourselves as to whether it is one of development 
toward the good. An easy-going optimism will 
assume this as a matter of course, and will be too 
lazy and indifferent to make any effort to ensure 
the prevalence of the good. In the present war 
there^re numbers in each country' who lightly 
a^me that their own side is certain to win and 
do not trouble themselves any further. These 
easily satisfied optimists may be perfectly correct, 
but their opinion is of little value and their con- 
tribution towards the ultimate victory of the right 
very small. Of far greater value and of much' 
more help toward the good is the opinion and 
work of the pessimist of clear brain and impartial 
judgment, who, after an examination of things 
70 
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as they are, has his doubts whether things will 
work out for the good, and then sets to work 
to make them at any rate less bad than they 
otherwise might be. And austere and earnest 
thinkers have come to the conclusion that assurance 
of the prevalence of the good is w'anting, and 
that almost inevitably whatever of good has been 
attained must eventually be swept away by the 
heartless grind of material forces. And these 
severely honest thinkers have been able to face 
the dreary prospect with true nobility of soul, 
and, in the words of Mr Russell, have sought 
to make as much of existence ‘good and as much 
good exist as in them lay. Before such heroic 
pessimists the shallow optimist pales and shrivels. 
Yet he may be right, and I believe he is. 

Wherever we look, whether on this planet or 
in the stars, we are confronted with the fact that 
dissociation occurs with association, disintegration 
with integration, dissolution with evolution, night/ 
with day, death with life. Evil therefore may — 
we might suppose — follow on good and slowly 
take its place. Yet I cannot sec any solid ground 
for supposing that it should. We know far too 
little of this vast Universe to speak for it as a 
whole. In the immensity we only know this tiny 
speck which we call our earth. Yet m the main 
trend on this planet there would seem to be 
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advancement, a progress towards what is of real 
value, a development of what is truly good 
There have been local and temporary ebbs as 
well as the mam flow, but in the broad sweep 
during the five hundred million years of its 
existence there does seem to have been a steady 
emergence of the good 

Those who doubt this, point to the appalling 
amount of evil around us , to the squalor, the 
misery, the pain, the grief, the meanness, the 
cruelty , and they think it hard to say which is the 
greater, on the balance, the good or the evj) But 
if we take a long and a broad view , if we look 
at things from a distance and from a height , if 
we compare the state of the earth now with its 
state a hundred thousand years ago m the time 
of the cave men, it seems impossible really to 
doubt that good has come through and that the 
earth is better now than it was then Murder 
and theft, for example, are now at least recognised 
as evil, and attempts, to a certain degree successful, 
have been made to put them down In the time 
of the cave men they were not regarded as crimes 
but as an ordinary feature of life , and such 
qualities as pity, mercy, and honour were piobabi) 
unknown Even very primitive peoples have 
higher qualities than most civibsed people usually 
think Still, those of us who have lived and 
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worked amongst such people can' hardly doubt 
that^what we are, I think, justified in calling the 
advanced races have a more vivid social feeling, 
a higher sense of obligation to our fellow-men, 
a more subtle and varied appreciation of beauty 
in nature and in art ; and a capacity for more 
exalted love. The individual in these higher 
civilisations, European and Asiatic, possesses a 
fuller individuality with more numerous aspects, 
and is, at the same time, a more sensitively social 
individual than the primitive man. His sympathy 
is wider, keener, and more delicate; his feelings 
are finer ; his sentiments nobler ; his honour 
brighter ; his intelligence clearer ; and his whole 
life fuller, more varied, and more alive. If it 
were not that thinkers of repute hesitate, it would 
seem manifestly absurd to doubt that the state 
of man to-day is better than his state when he 
first appeared on this earth. 

And when we go back another stage, to the 
time before men existed, and when the earth was 
overrun by those huge monsters with whose 
ungainly shapes we are so familiar from pictures 
in books and models in museums ; and when we 
compare the state of the earth then with the 
state of the earth to-day, we would think that 
the emergence of good was still more certainly 
obvious. And we would think it even yet 
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dearer if we go right back to the remotest origins 
of this earth. The state of the earth to-day is, 
we must surely admit, distinctly better than it 
was five hundred million years ago, when it was 
a fiery mist. 

But this planet is a very minute speck. in the 
Universe, and five hundred million years is, in a 
sense, not a very long period. While there has 
been progress here, there may' have been retro- 
gression on other planets. And while there has 
been progress on this planet for the last five 
hundred million years, during the next five 
hundred million years our progress may reach a 
climax and then decline. If we are of a pessi- 
mistic frame of mind we will accept this as a 
foregone conclusion, and, with the courage of the 
real pessimist, make the best of it. But if we are 
incorrigible optimists, we will resolutely cling to a 
larger hope. 

We will argue thus to ourselves. “ I ” persist 
and grow and develop through long years in spite 
of the flow and ebb of integration and disintegra- 
tion of groups of atoms and cells in my body. 
Every atom, every cell of the body with which 
" 1 ” was born, and every group and association 
of atoms and cells may have changed, may have 
risen, played its par^ and then dissociated and 
disintegrated away ; and yet “-I,” emanating from 
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those groupings and interdependent on them, 
have grown and developed as new atoms and 
groupings of atoms have continually been replac- 
ing old. In the same way the World-Spirit may 
be growing and developing, better and better, the 
optimist may urge, in spite of the disintegration 
and dissolution of groupings on a particular 
planet. But then the pessimist will say that, after 
all, “ 1 " only persist and grow and develop up to 
a certain point, up to threescore years and ten, 
and then “ I ” also decline and disappear. To 
which the optimist will reply that this may be 
so, yet the community to which “ I ” belong, 
“ England,” grows and develops though English- 
men and groups of Englishmen are continually 
dying and passing away. “ England will persist 
and flourish when all present Englishmen are 
dead. But then wdl be urged that England 
also, like Babylon and Assyria of old, will, in 
the course of thousands of years, die away. And 
this also may be admitted ; but yet ‘^Humanity” 
will still persist and progress. Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, England, France all may disappear, 
yet Tlumanity may remain and may all the time 
be growing in knowledge, in social virtue, and 
in every high quality. The pessimist, however, 
may urge that this can be only for a while ; that 
after a certain period — it may be a few hundreds 
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of thousands of years, or it may be a few millions 
of years, but anyhow eventually — this earth may 
grow cold or be dashed into by some other star, 
and Humanity itself come to an end, and the 
Universe roll relentlessly on as if man with all 
his loves and ambitions and hopes and heroisms 
had never been. 

But if the pessimist thus argues, he will dearly 
have overreached himself. Up to a few years 
ago It was assumed as a certainty that the earth 
would grow cold and uninhabitable, but the dis- 
covery of radium has prolonged its life almost 
indefinitely. We can say nothing for certain as 
to how long it may be habitable for man, and any 
change in its conditions may be _so slow and 
gradual that man, with his rapidly increasing 
knowledge and power over nature, may easily 
be able to accommodate himself to the changing 
conditions. And .the possibility of a collision 
with another star or planet is too remote a con- 
tingency for consideration. 

Humanity will almost certainly progress during 
the next few million years to a degree of which 
It is impossible for us, at this stage, to form any 
conception. We may take what the best men 
in their highest moments have not only reached 
but conceived, and we may well suppose that 
even they have not been able to foresee what 
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Humanity will ”156 ten or a hundred or five 
hundred million years hence. How could the 
most far-seeing prehistoric man have possibly 
foretold the France of the present day ? 

‘And if, after all. Humanity is doomed like the 
individual ‘‘ I ” and like ** England ” to extinction, 
there is still the hope to cling to that ere our final 
extinction takes place we may have found contact 
with other living beings and communities in other 
planets of other stars than our Sun ; and that as 
Humanity persists and advances after all existing 
individuals and nations have disappeared, so the 
yniversal_ Spirit, reinforced and elevated by the 
contribution which Humanity will have made, 
v,\]l persist and develop m other communities of 
the Universe. 

So we may, with some confidence, believe that 
in this our little corner of the Universe things 
are, on the whole, making for the good ; and 
reason does not forbid us to hold the faith and 
hope that they may likewise work for the good 
throughout the Universe at large. For wherever 
we have been able to observe the initial stages of 
the Process, they have been working on precisely 
the same lines as they are pursuing on this planet. 
And it may indeed be, as some suppose, part of 
the very necessity of things that they should work 
out for the good. 
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But while — on this earth, at any rate — good 
does come through, it must be noted that it is not 
produced automatically. It does not come about 
by individuals sitting with folded arms complac- 
ently expecting it to result. It is the creative 
work of individuals, just as a poem or a picture 
or a statue is a creation of the artist. It comes 
by effort. The individual in one sense is being 
carried along in the whole great current of the 
World-Process. Yet it is also incumbent on him 
to keep his feet as hrmlyas he possibly can, and, if 
need be, strike out his own direction. He cannot 
say that all is determined for him and that he 
has no choice. And he cannot say that he has 
complete choice and that nothing is determined. 
There is an alternation and balancing between 
what is determined for him and what is open to 
his own free-wilf to do. But this he will always 
find — that there is an urgent, an incessant, and .an 
insistent demand upon him to do his best, to 
fulfil the utmost that is in him, and to do even 
more than that, to ever iurpna himself. The 
’YVorld-Spirit will determine him to this extent, 
that it will thus perpetually incite him to surpass 
himself and aspire to the best. But it will rest 
with 'the individual himself to choose what is the 
best and to achieve what he has chosen. 

That good may eventuate, effort therefore- is 
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necessary. And only ^effort, but sacrifice. 

For It IS by the sacrifice, not survival, of the best 
that advance is made. Survival of the fittest is 
one rule of the Universe, and the individual has 
to fit himself to the top of his capacity to play his 
part in the world. But it is for the general good, 
for his country, or for humanity that he fits 
himself to do the very best that is m him, and 
he cares not whether he survives or no The 
sacrifice of the best is then a more important 
rule than the survival of the fittest. The worst 
survive ; the best sacrifice themselves for the still 
better. The very worst survive for ever The 
very best succumb instantly But m succumbing 
the best give birth to the still better The rudest 
savage tribes survive to the present day, and 
Greece succumbed But in succumbing Greece 
gave birth to the cultured nations of to-day. 
Rough apes survive now, but the highest apes, in 
giving birth to man, have disappeared So it is 
right through the whole evolutionary process. 
'L he lowest forms of life survive to this day, while 
innumerable higher types have vanished And , 
we may observe the same rule in operation at the 
present moment. Walking down the streets we 
may sec the worst of our manhood surviving, 
while the best is being sacrificed on the field of 
battle Yet we know that it is by such sacrifice 
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that our country will advance. So while it may 
be true that good must in the end prevail, it will 
only prevail by the elFort of individuals and 
through the sacrifice of the best. 

We would then view the Universe as one 
Whole outside of which there would be nothing ; 
one Unity, that is to say, of innumerable diverse 
parts, each part, however minute and simple, down 
to the very ultimate, being an entity and not a 
nonentity, being a thing in some degree animated, 
in some degree spontaneous, and not a thing 
wholly inert. Each part would be influencing 
and would be influenced by all the other parts, 
and as a result of the Mutual Influence of all the 
parts upon one another, as a result of each active 
.individual part striving to work out a modm 
Vivendi with the rest, there would be established 
that orderbness and regularity which is everywhere 
observable at the foundation of things. Further, 
the "nature of the Mutual Influence which the 
parts' would exert upon one another would be 
such as, besides establishing orderliness and regu- 
larity, also to make for and result in betterment. 
From the very foundation of things, and out of 
their inherent nature, there would thus issue an 
imperative urge to the better, an insistent effort 
at self-surpassal, eventuating in the continual 
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nscendancy of the best. There would be thus 
something more in the Unity of the Whole 
than there was in its constituent elements, and 
the interaction between it and the component 
parts would result in the creation of more and 
higher good. The amount of energy’ and matter 
would remain the same ; but the good would 
ever increase. What was of higher and higher 
worth would be continually being created. 

There would be no outside Creator, Artificer, 
or Organiser with some considered plan in his 
mind, into' whose shape and outlines he’ was 
gradually fashioning the world. But out of the 
World itself and from the Mutual Influence of 
the self-active parts upon one another there would 
issue such a Power as would establish order and 
reguhrit)' and set in being a process. And 
betterment would thus result from the method of 
trial and error pursued by the active individual 
parts, and not from the accomplishment of an 
externally conceived plan. Nor would there be 
a mere unfoldment of what was already inside. 
There would be something more than evolution 
viewed as exfoliation. There would be a genuine 
creation of something new — not new things, but 
what IS of higher and higher worth. 

'We j^a.w .w AD ear-liiwxhspUer .w.hat a XrAmAtidous 
Pow'er Man is becoming on the earth, and how 
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rapidly he is incretising m power. We now see 
that his activities will not be confined by the limits 
and contractions of a plan which has already been 
drawn up for him by some outside Designer. 
The ground is iTOt staked out. All lies open in 
front beyond the utmost limits of imagination'or 
conception. When one horizon is reached a still 
wider and more glorious lies beyond. There is 
unlimited scope for Man’s activities. We our- 
selves shall not live to see it, but there is nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent our highest 
dreams and all that we have most hoped and 
wished for being one day realised, even on this 
earth— and being looked upon, perhaps, as the 
naKvc and innocent fancies of children by those 
mature men and women the far future will have 
then produced in our race. 



CHAPTER VII 


EX/\MPLE OF EUROPE 

Reverting now to the present situation in Europe, 
we will see how this conception of things would 
apply. We could hardly suppose that some 
Perfect and Almighty Being deliberately fomented 
all the present strife, cruelties and sufferings, 
suspicions and jealousies. Some earthly rulers 
are believed to have immense autocratic power. 
The Czar of Russia, for example, is thought to 
possess the authority and the power to issue 
orders which would decide the fate of peace or 
war for Europe. But can we imagine an earthly 
ruler who really had such power, who was 
absolutely dominant on this earth, who could 
decide the fate of every individual in it, and 
who was also perfect and good, ever allowing the 
present war to take place ? Can we suppose, for 
a moment, that, with the power and the wisdom 
to prevent it, he would yet have permitted the 
Servians to irritate Austria, the Austrians so 
hastily to make war on Servia, the Russians to 
83 
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Reverting now to the present situation in Europe, 
\vc will see how this conception of things would 
apply. We could hardly suppose that some 
Perfect and Almighty Being deliberately fomented 
all the present strife, cruelties and sufferings, 
suspicions and jealousies. Some earthly rulers 
arc believed to have immense autocratic power. 
The Czar of Russia, for example, is thought to 
possess the authority and the power to issue 
orders which would decide the fate of peace or 
war for Europe. But can we imagine an earthly 
ruler who really had such power, who was 
absolutely dominant on this earth, who could 
decide the fate of every individual in it, and 
who was also perfect and good, ever allowing the 
present war to take place ? Can we suppose, for 
a moment, that, with the power and the wisdom 
to prevent it, he would yet have permitted the 
Servians to irntate Austria, the Austrians so 
hastily to make war on Servia, the Russians to 
«3 
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mobilise, the Germans to mvade Belgium and 
France, and Great Britain to take up arms ? And 
if we cannot imagine a strong and beneficent 
earthly ruler permitting these things, it Is still 
more difficult to suppose that a Perfect, Omni- 
potent Heavenly Ruler would allow them. Jf 
we are seeking for the causes of the war, are 
we not much more likely to find them in the 
characters of men and of their natural environ- 
ment and in their Mutual Influence upon one 
another ? Is it necessary to go outside of men 
themselves and of their physical surroundings to 
account for what has happened ? Need we invoke 
cither an outside God or the Devil ? 

What is It that has really happened ? European 
nations have been growing in numbers and 
growing in power. Their needs, ambitions, and 
aspirations have been increasing with their growth. 
And in this vigorous temperate climate their 
filatures have also tended to become hardy and 
vigorous. So they have wanted to expand and 
stretch themselves all over the world. Their 
material needs have also so augmented that they 
require the products of every land. For this they 
each want free access to the open sea. Germany 
and Austria feel pent up and suffocated in the 
centre of Europe. Germany wants to burst out 
on to the open ocean. Austria wants to expand 
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South-Eastward on to the ^gean ’Sea. But 
Russia feels the urgent need to do likewise. She 
also feels a similar need to reach the open 
Southern seas. It had therefore long been fore- 
seen that between the Teuton pressing Eastward 
and the Slav pressing Southward there must 
sooner, or later come some tremendous struggle. 

■ Again, with growth of her population, Germany 
has wanted land on which the surplus may settle. 
No more land is available in Europe, so she is 
driven .to look for lands beyond the seas. And 
•for this purpose also, as well as to obtain the 
natural products which her own soil cannot supply, 

■ she is driven to seek access to the open sea. But 
here she comes in contact with the British, for 
whom sucJi needs are still more urgent and have 
been longer felt. 

Since the war has commenced it has become 
•apparent, too, that Germans were permeated 
through and through with the doctrine that they 
were the possessors of the highest culture, and 
that it was their duty to mankind to attain such a 
domination that they would be able to impose it 
upon the rest of the world — whether other men 
liked it or not. And this attitude of mind natu- ' 
rally arous'ed opposition from those who preferred, 
their own culture. 

These were the main conditions which prevailed 
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in Europe ; and when Austria made extreme 
demands upon Servia, and required a reply within 
forty-eight hours, it was foreseen immediately 
that catastrophe must follow. For many years 
Servian growth had been blighted and stunted by 
Turkish domination. But when, with the help of 
Russia, she had been freed from this weight, she 
instantly sprang into new life. She increased in 
vigour and sought to expand ; and Russia, her 
protecting relative, favoured her growth. But 
by her expansion she crossed the road of Austrian 
expansion, and hence that conflict of wills which 
can only be settled either by one giving in to the 
other or by the arbitrament of war. Austria had 
for many years been anxious about the growth of 
the Servian race. The Servians had been suspicious 
of Austrian intentions. The Austrians believed 
the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand was 
part of a great^plotftostthwart Austrian power, and 
in consequen'ce fley '‘delivered their ultimatum to 
Servia, leaving the Servians the alternative either 
of submitting, in which case they would have come 
wholly under Austrian domination, or of fighting. 
In taking up this position, the Austrians are 
believed to have had the support of Germany. 

) And Germany gave them her support because 
' she was under the impression that Russia would 
not support Servia by force of arms, that France 
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was in an unfit state to support Russia, and that 
Great Britain was on the verge of civil war. •• The 
struggle between the Teuton and the Slav had to 
come some time. Russia was every year growing 
in strength. The present^ therefore, seemed the 
most favourable moment. 

In all this there seems no place or call for the 
intervention of any External Being. It certainly 
does not bear on the face of it the mark of a 
perfectly good and wise God’s handiwork. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in a sermon preached 
at the commencement of the war, said that “ this 
thing which is now astir in Europe is not the 
work of God, but of the Devil.” It is, he added, 
“ devil-born.” But this explanation is no more 
satisfactory, for it would imply that there were 
two outside Persons influencing the actions of 
men — God on the one hand and the Devil on 
the other, and the Devil apparently thwarting 
the work of God, a fact which in its turn would 
imply that God was not omnipotent, and men 
would be simply pawns in a struggle between 
God and the Devil. 

The more obvious and perhaps truer explana- 
tion is that Austrian statesmen, carried away, it 
may be, by the natural excitement of the people, 
acted too hastily and imperiously. They believed 
they were acting for the best interests of their 
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country Subsequent events have shown that 
the) were wrong But the point is that their 
actions were the everyday actions of common 
men, and there is no reason to believe that the) 
were incited thereto by any outside being — either 
by a God or a Devil 

Similarly with the Germans The German 
Emperor does indeed think that his actions are 
m a peculiar degree directed by God But to a 
plain observer both his deeds and the deeds of 
his advisers, political and military, seem simply 
the acts of ordinary human beings From a 
German’s point of view, they will be the actions 
of strong, wise, far-seeing, masterful men From 
an Englishman s standpoint, they will appear 
arrogant and angularly lacking m wisdom and 
righteousness 

What we have then is a group of growing, 
vigorous nations, pressing upon one another, 
every year becoming more formidable to each 
other, and each feeling that if it lets the other 
get the advantage of it, it will be pressed out and 
smothered under for ever All these nations are 
composed of ordinary human beings and are 
led by ordinary men Year by year the tension 
becomes greater Year by year the statesmen 
become more nervous Once or twice the break 
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Ing point has almost been reached. At last the 
strain becomes unbearable. The equilibrium is 
broken, and a general melie takes place until a 
new equilibrium can be established. 

We should have difficulty in finding any one 
single definite ‘‘cause’* for the war. There are 
proximate causes and deeper causes going on back 
and back and wider and wider, till we have to 
include the history of every nation and the geo- 
graphy and climate of every country, and we begin 
to recognise that it is but the latest development 
of jon^ mighty Prixess, ever in incessant actjon. 

We see nations influenced by their natural 
surroundings, by the climate and by the geo- 
graphical position and productivity of their 
country ; and we see them influenced by and 
influencing the activities of one another. And 
the power which men at a time like this feel act- 
ing on them with such terrific strength is the 
power which comes from the Mutual Influence 
of these great nations upon another. When a 
single nation has to gather itself up to act together 
in a single direction, the influence of the great 
general will upon the individual is immense. But 
when huge nations of many scores of millions of 
men are acting upon one another the impact is 
necessarily colossal. Hence that feeling^ of over- 
whelming power which jye individuals experience. 
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But because the Power is great we hav^ 
to look beyond this earth and the men -fot" 
its origin. 

Yet It may be argued that if the Pow^r’ arising 
from the Mutual Influence of the nations upon 
one another has brought about the war cannot 
be a Power which makes for good. Th*s would 
be so if nothing but bad was to result from the 
war, and if this war were the end of things. 
But this war, great as it is, is only an episode m 
the. 'ubola W.s.toty <ii the, erotld, 3.wi tew thousahd 
years hence its marks for good or fot 
be wellnigh unobservable. ' We have to 
steeps of vision to judge whether th^ Mutual 
Influence of nations works out for or for 
bad. But, looking ev?!rto the present 'var alone, 
we can reasonably iiave faith that much good 
good perhaps overbalancing the evil — result. 
For there never was a war_m which eaoh nation 
was more absolutely convinced that it wa^ fighting 
for the right. The Germans may be much 
convinced of the righteousness and justice of 
their cause as we are of ours. And w'h^” 
and nations are fighting in such a spirit aud are so 
imbued with a sense of the justice of th^**' cause, 
good mustiin the end eventuate. There ‘S not a 
man taking part in this great struggle "'ho will 
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not come out of it with a scorn of the trivial, the 
exotic, the effeminate, ■mth a heightened regard 
for his fellow-men, and with a conviction that his 
countrymen through all future generations must 
lead cleaner, saner, healthier, nobler, more self- 
sacrificing lives. 

The present state of Europe is, then, a striking 
example of the working within men of a Power 
which, rising from men themselves in their inter- 
action upon one another and upon their natural 
surroundings, does make for good. It is a 
Spiritual Power — a Power which has in it evil as 
well as good, folly as well as wisdom, cruelty as 
well as pity, but jt i s jn jthe main good. And it 
is within our means and it is our business to make 
it^^tter. 

This Power which results from the Mutual 
Influence of men and nations upon one another is 
in the main good. Bat it is within anr means and 
ft is our business to make it better. For, wellnigh 
irresistibly as it acts upon the individual, this 
examination of the causes of the war will show 
that the individual does retain his freedom of 
action and consequent responsibility. The in- 
dividual may feel himself impelled along in the 
mighty World-Process, but within certain limits 
he has still the capacity for free action, and this is 
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But because the Power is great we have *^0 need 
to look beyond this earth and the men Pn it for 
its origin. 

Yet It may be argued that if the Power arising 
from the Mutual Influence of the natidi^s upon 
one another has brought about the war cannot 
be a Power which makes for good. This would 
be so if nothing but bad was to result from the 
tvar, and if this war were the end of dl things. 
But this war, great as it is, is only an episode in 
fne w'no'le Vi'istory o^ t’ne wor\6, and ten vWcnflrtrfi 
years hence its marks for good or for had will 
be wellnigh unobservable. "We have to ts^kelong 
sweeps of vision to judge whether the Mutual 
influence of nations works out for good or for 
bad. But, looking the present w^tr alone, 

we can reasonably nave faith that .much good — 
good perhaps overbalancing the evil — wiU result. 
For there never was a war in which each nation 
was more absolutely convinced that it was %hting 
for thej-ight. The Germans may be AS much 
convinced of the righteousness and justice of 
their cause as we are of ours. And wheu men 
and nations are fighting in such a spirit and are so 
imbued with a sense of the justice of their cause, 
good musom the end eventuate. There a 

man taking part in this great struggle \''bo will 
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not come out of it with a scorn of the trivial, the 
exotic, the effeminate, with a heightened regard 
for his fellow men, and with a conviction that hts 
countrymen through all future generations must 
lead cleaner, saner, healthier, nobler, more self- 
sacrihcing lives 

The present state of Europe is, then, a striking 
example of the working within men of a Power 
which, rising from men themselves in their inter 
action upon one another and upon their natural 
sui roundings, does make for good It is a 
Spiritual Power — a Power which has m it evil as 
avell as good, folly as well as wisdom, cruelty as 
well as pit), but i t is m the mam good And it 
is^within our means and it is our business to make 
It better 

This Power which results from the Mutual 
Influence of men and nations upon one another is 
in the main good But it ts wtthin our means and 
it ts our business to make tt better For, wellnigh 
irresistibly as it acts upon the individual, this 
examination of the causes of the war will show 
that the individual does retain his freedom of 
action and consequent responsibility The in 
dividual may feel himself impelled along m the 
mighty World-Process, but within certain limits 
he has still the-capaaty for free action, and this is 
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the counterbalancing point of supreme importance 
which It IS necessary to note We hi^e not been 
able to fix upon the action of any single man and 
say of It that that and that only was the cause of 
the war Even if we had fixed upon the German 
Emperor and had said that by his action in mobihs 
ing his army he had brought about the war, wc 
should have had to admit that he must have been 
influenced by the advice of his ministers and 
generals and by the irritation which the actions of 
Servia, Russia, France, and England caused him 
He must have been acted upon by innumerable 
influences, past as well as present, and earned along 
m the great sweep of human movement And 
yet we can see most distinctly and indisputably 
that, in spite of all this, much also did depend 
upon his own individual action For if it had so 
happened that he personally had strongly made 
up his mind that it was unwise or wrong to make 
avar at the present time, and if he had liad the 
courage and strength of will to act on this decision 
and had refused to sanction the mobilisation, 
there is hardly a doubt that war would not have 
occurred — now, at all events Or, to take the 
case of our own country it is quite certain that 
our statesmen wanted peace, and that it wii only 
under tVit nnTntnSe pressure o? events and weight 
of circumstances that they decided for war The 
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influences were so strong that they had to act 
agninst their personal inclination, and most of us 
think they acted rightly. Yet that something 
docs rest with the individual, even under this 
overwhelming pressure, we can see by consider- 
ing what a different course might have been taken 
if Mr Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr Lloyd 
George, and Mr Churchill had never existed, 
and their present positions had been occupied by 
Lord Morley and Messrs Trevelyan, Ramsay 
Macdonald, and John Burns — all men who m the 
present crisis declared themselves m favour of 
peace. Whether we went to war or not did 
depend upon the decision of individual men. 

And the responsibility of individuals, when 
those individuals are nations — tlieir responsibility 
to themselves and to each other rather than to 
any external Being — will stand out clearly if we 
consider what is implied by such expressions as 
the Laws of Nations and the Laws of Humanity. 
These we look upon as something very real in 
human affairs, for we get exceedingly angry, and 
may eaen go to war, if they are broken But if 
we look coolly into the matter we scarcely believe 
that they are made by any authority external to 
the nations themselves. They have evidently 
come about in the long course of time by the rub 
of nation against nation And we know that 
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nowadays they are made by the represent^^^ives of 
nations sitting round a table in Hague Conven- 
tions. And when a nation breaks one of those 
laws — bombards a defenceless town, for instance, 
and kills a number of women and chih^r^n — we 
do not in practice look to some outside ferson to 
enforce jt ; we look to the individual n^dons to 
do this necessary work. We may believ^ that the 
nations as a whole are animated by a which 
makes them enact for themselves ever humaner 
laws. But It IS the nations alone that 

dI \^athons an6 ’Laws ^umanW' 
they and none other who have to enforce them. 
And it IS upon them and none other that the 
responsibility of effecting necessary imprt^vements 
and of adopting measures for their enfort^^”^**'^* 

‘ So the course which the world takes depends 
upon the decision and action of individuals- Any 
single individual will feel himself un^®** 
pressure of a tremendous Power ; and th/tf Power 
does, we believe, in the main and in the Jong-run 
make for good. But whether the wa/ 
highest and to the most good is chosen 
lowed depends upon the free choice of individual 
men and women. And as they choose and well, 
3r iUj'so will the Power of their Mutual Induence 
.jpon one another improve or deteriorate. 
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THE IDEAL 

That the World is a Whole ; that the Whole is 
a Process ; that the Process is one of development 
towards the good ; that the Power which actuates 
the Process and whose Unseen Presence men are 
continually feeling is not exerted by an External 
Being, but Is a Spirit immanent in the Process 
Itself ; and that however strongly he may feel the 
Spirit acting upon him, it depends upon the free- 
will of the individual himself whether or no he 
adopts the course which leads to the highest good 
— these are the chief conclusions so far reached. 
The individual feels himself related to and 
influenced by others ; he feels he is part of a whole ; 
he feels himself being swept along by almost over- 
whelming influences, and he may be convinced 
that those influences, taken together, form a power 
which works for good. But yet he has also to 
grasp this crucial point that the attainment of the 
good rests upon his own wise choice, his own firm 
decision, and his own resolute action. 

95 
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We individual men, as the crowning points of 
the World Process, feel within ourselves an urge 
to something better than we see around us, or 
than we ourselves have yet reached We have 
that within us which is incessantly driving us to 
surpass ourselves We shall not be able to define 
It, but vve shall be constantly stretching out to 
a greater perfection We shall mean well and 
wish with all our heart to do our best But our 
difficulty IS that mere impulse is not sufficient in 
Itself Only well-meaning and good intentions do 
not suffice for the achievement of the best Clear, 
rigorous thinking, wise judgment, and the abilitj 
to profit by the practical experience of the past arc 
also necessary Even then we can scarcely hope to 
be able to hit off at once exactly the right line to 
take, for the World-Process, and a\e as the head 
and front of it, must necessarily proceed b) the 
metliod of trial and error There is no exact 
course laid doavn And for all we think ourselves 
so old we are still very young and inexperienced, 
and still very liable to make mistakes 

And how difficult it is to form a right judgment 
our present experiences prove We have the 
privilege of living in the greatest moments of 
the world’s history Nations and individuals arc 
prepared to stake their vciy existence on the 
decision the\ take Presumably, therefore, they 
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choose with the utmost wisdom of which they are 
capable the course which they shall pursue. And 
each believes it has taken the wisest and most 
righteous course. Yet we see the most subtle and 
carefully trained intellects, the most experienced 
men of affairs, and the most religious-minded of 
men — men who have spent their lives in reaching 
and teaching the truth— differing profoundly and 
diametrically as to the wisdom and righteousness 
of the course which others have taken. We have 
men in England of the first intellectual attainments 
saying that we were acting nobly and in the purest 
interests of humanity in declaring war. And we 
have Professors in Germany of world-wide renotvn, 
men who have commanded the highest esteem, 
asserting that by declaring war we are striking a 
blow at the finest culture. We have tried and 
experienced Statesmen, in whose honour, wisdom, 
and judgment we place the most implicit trust, 
stating that their only desire is to uphold public 
law, to keep treaty engagements, and to stand by 
their friends ; and we have Statesmen, in whom 
Germans place a like trust, declaring that this same 
action of ours is filled with treachery and designed 
to aim a felon blow at Germany. We have the 
most eminent divines in Germany declaring their 
conviction that the course which Germany has 
adopted leads to righteousness ; and we have our 
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We individual men, as the crowning. points of 
the World-Process, feel within ourselves an urge 
to something better than we see around us, or 
than we ourselves have yet reached. We have 
that within us which is incessantly driving us to 
surpass ourselves. We shall not be able to define 
it, but we shall be constantly stretching out to 
a greater perfection. We shall mean well and 
wish with all our heart to do our best. But our 
difficulty is that mere impulse is not sufficient in - 
itself. Only well-meaning and good intentions do 
not suffice for the achievement of the best. Clear; 
rigorous thinking, wise judgment, and the ability 
to profit by the practical experience of the past arc 
also necessary. Even then we can scarcely hope to^ 
be able to hit off at once exactly the right line to 
take, for the World-Process, and we as the head 
and front of it, must necessarily proceed by the 
method of trial and error. There is no eract- 
course laid down. And for all we think ourselves 
so old we are still very young and inexperienced, 
and still very liable to make mistakes. 

And how difficult it is to form a right judgment 
'our present experiences prove. We have t e 
privilege of living in the greatest moments o 
the world’s history. Nations and individuals are 
prepared to stake their very existence on the 
decision they take. Presumably, therefore, they 
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comfortable assurance of being watched over and 
shielded when God is conceived of as the Mutual 
Influence operating between the individuals them- 
selves ? I believe that he can ; and I believe that 
he will find the assurance much more dependable 
and much more open to proof and test. The 
individual can prove for htmself that the Heart 
of Things is a feeling heart and feels for him. 

England is no separate person apart from 
Englishmen. It is no Father in' Heaven. It is 
merely the Spirit resident in and emanating from 
all Englishmen, as, in the present conception, 
God is the Spirit resident in and emanating from 
all individuals in the Universe. Yet an indi- 
vidual Englishman or Englishwoman or English 
child can feel that England cares for and regards 
him 'or her as a father would his child. We can 
see the proof of this at any moment. A strong, 
healthy young man will feel, as surely as he has 
felt anything in his life, that England expects him 
to do his duty and fight her enemies, and that she 
will praise him if he responds to her call and 
condemn if he shirks. A woman will similarly 
feel that England expects her to aid and succour 
in every way she can those w'ho go to fight her 
country’s battles. And he who has gone to the 
war will still feel England regarding him, ex- 
pecting -him to keep his body sound, his head 
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inner Goodness of Things. And thus filled to 
overflowing with this holy influence, they let 
their souls float freely upward and asp’ire after a 
best they cannot even formulate or coflceive but 
only dimly know must be. In such vfaf '''•H 
open out themselves in prayer. And tl'cn, as the 
moment for action arrives, rememberings 1^ Is 
on themselves alone that responsibility 
wiU fast close again the gateways of th^tr souls, 
tightly collect themselves together ofl^e more, 
grasp to them all the best they have be®^ ^1^1® 
g’A'ntt vni, IP' 

into the world of action with this very b^st as their 
• stay and stand-by. So will they find strength. . 
And when the strain of trial comes they will 
appeal to this best within themselves, up 

all of it they can, hold firmly on to it, strive 

steadfastly on in the sure and certain that 
what is best must in the end inevitably prevail. 

Thus shall we pray. But will our prayers be 
answered ?vM'^ll~ the" individual be abl^ to 
thaLh^^cared for and regarded ? 

:^s conceived of as a Father in Heav^'^j ^t was 
possible for the individual to believe that when 
he was in danger, or in adversity or depressed, 
this Father above would shield and protect, pity 
and console him. But can he have 
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comfortable assurance of being watched over and 
shielded when God is conceived of as the Mutual 
Influence operating between the individuals them- 
selves ^ I believe that he can , and I believe that 
he will find the assurance much more dependable 
and much more open to proof and test The 
individual can prove for himself that the Heart 
of Things IS a feeling heart and feels for him 
England is no separate person apart from 
Englishmen It is no Father in Heaven It is 
merel) the Spirit resident m and emanating from 
all Englishmen, as, m the present conception, 
God IS the Spirit resident in and emanating from 
all individuals m the Universe Yet an indi- 
vidual Englishman or Englishwoman or English 
child can feel that England cares for and regards 
him or her as a father would his child We can 
see the proof of this at any moment A strong, 
healthy young man will feel, as surely as he has 
felt anything m his life, that England expects him 
to do his duty and fight her enemies, and that she 
will pnise him if he responds to her call and 
condemn if he shirks A woman will similarly 
feel that England expects her to aid and succour 
in every way she can those who go to fight her 
country s battles And he who has gone to the 
war will still feel England regarding him, ex 
pecting him to keep his body sound, his head 
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cool, his nerves steady, his faculties at concert- 
pitch, so that he .may be at his fittest at every 
point when the supreme effort has to be made. 
And when that moment comes he will find her 
expecting him to exert himself to the last drain- of 
his strength, and, m the extreme resort, to sacrifice 
his life Itself for her sake. All this, the individual 
feels, is expected of him, and he knows that if 
he fails in nerve, in judgment, or in courage, he 
will be strictly condemned. Yet he knows also 
that if he fulfils these expectations, and if he 
behaves as a hero, nothing can exceed the love 
and admiration which England will bestow upon 
him *, that if he is wounded she will show the 
teiiderest pity and compassion for him ; and that 
if he falls, a wave of sympathy will go out from 
England to those nearest him, and his ' name 
will be honoured by Englishmen to come. The 
individual can therefore feel that he is regarded, 
cared for, and, if he deserves it, loved by England. 
And in a lesser degree it is the same in peace as 
in war. Then, also, the Englishman knows that 
England is expecting him to give a good account 
of himself and make proper use of his capacities, 
his position, or his possessions ; and that she will 
condemn him if he leads an idle, purposeless 
existence without doing any good for his country. 
’Children also are looked after bv England, who 
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sees that they are properly educated and fed. 
And the old and destitute are provided for by her, 
the sick are treated and the stricken supported. 
At all times, therefore, in peace and in war, in 
childhood and in old age, in sickness and in 
health, an individual Englishman may directly 
experience the care and even love with which 
England regards him, and he may prove for 
himself that this care and love which England 
bestows upon the individual is a downright fact 
of practical experience as truly real as anything in 
the world, though England is no living", tangible 
person, 'but only the abstract personification of the 
Spirit which animates all Englishmen. 

In precisely the same way any individual human 
being may feel that he is regarded and cared for 
by that Power which springs from all individual 
units In the Universe in their Mutual Influence 
upon one another. As resident in Nature, this 
Power is ever acting upon the individual and 
demanding of him that he shall conform to the 
laws of Nature, visiting him with inevitable 
punishment if he disregards them, and richly 
rewarding him if he obeys them and learns to 
understand and utilise them. And, as resident 
in Man, this same Power demands of the individual 
that he shall make the most of himself^ and make 
the most of himself as a social individual and " 
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member of a common humanity ; and, in so far 
as he does his utmost, the individual will feel 
himself encouraged and stimulated by this 
common spirit of humanity. He will feel a 
subtle influence about him requiring of him 
that as long as he is fit and capable he should 
work to his full, rewarding him with a sense of 
satisfaction when he has done his best, and filling 
him with uneasy discontent when his efforts arc 
slack. Yet this Power is not only the stern 
taskmaster, the relentless punisher of evil, the 
mechanical rcwarder of good. It is also merciful 
when mercy is due. And when a man is down 
through no fault of his own, when some great 
sorrow has striken him, when some accident has 
befallen him, when through age or infirmity or 
illness his faculties and capacities have failed him, 
then he will have practical witness of the merciful 
natuje*bf this Power in the strength of the lov- 
ing'arms which his fellow men and women will 
stretch forward to upraise and sustain him. If he 
is struck down in the street, or thrown into the 
sea, or overcome by pestilence or natural disaster, 
then it does not matter what his country, or his 
colour, or his creed is, but simply because he is 
a fellow human being, men and women will 
rush to help him, and will even risk their own 
lives that hii\ a stranger’s, may be saved. When 
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wounded on the battlefield, even his enemies will 
succour him. 

And this Power not only shows Mercy : it is 
also capable of Love. She or he who shows love 
'for his fellow men and women by devoting the 
energies of his life for their good will find — in 
the end — if his love is genuine, single-minded, 
and whole-hearted, that that love comes back a, 
hundredfold, Florence Nightingale is a testimony 
to this. She gave, without hope or expectation 
of return, and out of the simple fulness of her 
heart. But she received from thousands of tliose 
who never knew her, but who represented the 
general heart of mankind, a love which directly 
proves that in the Power to which the Mutual 
Influence of individuals upon another gives rise 
is something which can really love the individual. 

So the individual may have confidence that 
God, as herein conceived, though He may be no 
separate Person but only the personification of the 
Spirit which animates all individuals as members 
of a Whole, does, in truth, regard, care for, and 
even love him, and is therefore something in 
which he may place his faith and hope and trust, 
and love as surely as he would love his country. 

'When, in presence of adversity, he prays to 
all the spirit in himself to help him face the worst 
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member of a common humanity ; and, in so far 
as he does his utmost, the individual will feel 
himself encouraged and stimulated by this 
common spirit of humanity. He will feel a 
subtle influence about him requiring of him 
that as long as he is fit and capable he should 
work to his full, rewarding him with a sense of 
satisfaction when he has done his best, and filling 
him with uneasy discontent when his efforts are 
slack. Yet this Power is not only the stern 
taskmaster, the relendess punisher of evil, the 
mechanical rewarder of good. It is also merciful 
when mercy is due. And when a man is down 
through no fault of his own, when some great 
sorrow has striken him, when some accident has 
befallen him, when through age or infirmity or 
illness his faculties and capacities have failed him, 
then he will have practical witness of the merciful 
natufe^f this Power in the strength of the lov- 
ing^arms which his fellow men and women will 
stretch forward to upraise and sustain him. If he 
is struck down in the street, or thrown into the 
sea, or overcome by pestilence or natural disaster, 
then it does not matter what his country, or his 
colour, or his creed is, but simply because he is 
a fellow human being, men and women will 
rush to help him, and will even risk their own 
lives that hi\a stranger’s, may be saved. When 
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- wounded on the batUe6cld, even his enemies will 
succour him. 

And this Power not only shows Mercy : it is 
also capable of Love. She or he who shows love 
for his fellow men and women by devoting the 
energies of his life for their good will find — in 
the end — if his love is genuine, single-minded, 
and whole-hearted, that that love comes back a, 
hundredfold, Florence Nightingale is a testimony 
to this. She gave, without hope or expectation 
of return, and out of the simple fulness of her 
heart. But she received from thousands of those 
who never knew her, but who represented the 
general heart of mankind, a Jove which directly 
proves that in the Power to which the Mutual 
Influence of individuals upon another gives rise 
, is something which can really love the individual. 

- So the individual may have confidence that 
God, as herein conceived, though He may be no 
separate Person but only the personification of the 
Spirit which animates all individuals as members 
of a Whole, does, in truth, regard, care for, and 
even love him, and is therefore something in 
which he may place his faith and hope and trust, 
and love as surely as he would love his country. 

When, in presence of adversity, he prays to 
all the spirit in himself to help him face the worst 
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member of a common humanity ; and, in so far 
as he does his utmost, the individual will feel 
himself encouraged and stimulated by this 
common spirit of humanity. He will feel a 
subtle influence about him requiring of him 
that as long as he is fit and capable he should 
work to his full, rewarding him with a sense of 
satisfaction when he has done his best, and filling 
him with uneasy discontent when his efforts are 
iSlack. Yet this Power is not only the stern 
taskmaster, the relentless punisher of evil, the 
mechanical rewarder of good. It is also merciful 
when mercy is due. And when a man is down 
through no fault of his own, when some great 
sorrow has stnken him, when some accident has 
befallen him, when through age or infirmity or 
illness his faculties and capacities have failed him, 
then he will have practical witness of the merciful 
nature^f this Power in the strength of the lov- 
ing^arms which his fellow men and women will 
stretch forward to upraise and sustain him. H he 
is struck down in the street, or thrown into the 
sea, or overcome by pestilence or natural disaster, 
then it does not matter what his country, or his 
colour, or his creed is, but simply because he is 
a fellow human being, men and women will 
Tinhi ‘CO hftiip hi’mi, 'w’Wi'uvtni itJ?. ‘hnin wn. 
lives that hibv a stranger’s, may be saved. When 
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the Good, but which really results from' the 
mutual activities of individuals, just as we 
personify under the name France ” the spirit 
which makes France, but which really results 
from the mutual activities of individual French- 
men. Rut we know all the time that it is not 
a separate Person any more than France is a 
separate Person, but only the Spirit engendered 
by the Mutual Influence of all the diverse 
constituent parts of the Universe upon one 
another — something which we ourselves help to 
make — something which will tend to become 
better or worse according as we play our parts 
well or ill — something which will endure after 
we particular individuals have died, but which 
would, no longer have being if by any possibility 
every man and woman and every particle of the 
Universe could cease to exist. 

In this view things do not consist of God, 
Man, and Matter, each separate and distinct from 
the other. They form rather one single, inter- 
connected, and intimately related "Whole : a Whole 
which is in Process, in Process of Betterment, 
and which is animated by a Spirit issuing from 
the parts, but which in turn fashions and moulds 
them, making and remaking the same material 
over and over again, but itself enduring con- 
tinuously and being continually bettered. •' 
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Being. We recognise that France is in reality 
only the spirit acting in all Frenchmen. But wc 
know too that this spirit goes to make up French- 
men, as Frenchmen go to make up the- spirit. 
We know that it is both immanent in and 
emanating from all Frenchmen — that if is the 
Mutual Influence of all Frenchmen, both past 
and present, upon one another, transcendent -to 
any single Frenchman, but immanent in all. We 
know that it has changed and grown since French- 
men first came into existence. And wc know that 
it will change and grow in future, and for better 
or worse, according to the goodness or badness 
of the activities of individual Frenchmen. France 
is a spiritual Power of great potency, and exerts 
a profound influence upon any single individual 
Frenchman, and would still exist if any particular 
Frenchman ceased to exist. Yet if all Frenchmen 
died, France also would cease to exist. France, 
therefore, is certainly a Spiritual Power which 
unmistakably affects the lives of individual French- 
men, and yet it is built up by Frenchmen and 
could not exist without them. It is not, therefore, 
a separate Being or Person over against, apart, 
and separate from all Frenchmen. 

In the same ^vay do I regard the Universal 
Sp-cri'f, f.be We ,’xay 

the name of “God" this Spirit which makes for 
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the Good, but which really results from' the 
mutual activities of individuals, just as we 
personify under the name “France" the spirit 
which makes France, but which really results 
from the mutual activities of individual French- 
men. But we know all the time that it is not 
a separate Person any more than France is a 
separate Person, but only the Spirit engendered 
by the Mutual Influence of all the diverse 
constituent parts of the Universe upon one 
another — something which we ourselves help to 
make — something which will tend to become 
better or worse according as we play our parts 
well or ill — something which will endure after 
we particular individuals have died, but which 
would no longer have being if by any possibility 
every man and woman and every particle of the 
Universe could cease to exist. 

In this view things do not consist of God, 
Man, and Matter, each separate and distinct from 
the other. They form rather one single, inter- 
connected, and intimately related Whole ; a Whole 
which is in Process, in Process of Betterment, 
and which is animated by a Spirit issuing from 
the parts, but which in turn fashions and moulds 
them, making and remaking the same material 
over and over again, but itself enduring con- 
tinuously and being continually bettered. 
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So that a man, while feeling ihe Unseen Power 
unceasingly affecting him, may also feel that he 
can himself contribute to the formatioh and 
betterment of this Power, as he may contribute to 
the formation and betterment of public opinion. 
And he will realise a double truth of profound 
' importance. He will recognise that while he is 
infused through and through by this Unseen 
Power and swept along in its overwhelming 
might ; and while it is meet and right that he 
should let himself be thus carried along and 
should utterly resign and surrender himself to 
its good influence, it is also necessary that in the 
very niidst of the ,r^h and current he should 
retain hU own individuality, recognise his re- 
sponsibility for his own actions^'and complet^ 
and absolutely rely upon himself “and upon 
himself a^ne^ “It a paradoxical truth most 
difficult to understand. But it is the very 
foundation principle and ultimate mainspring of 
all religion and morality ; and upon our com- 
prehension of it depends our whole attitude to' 
life and the complexion of all our actions. If 
we only resign ourselves humbly to the Power, 
as weak men resign themselves to the force of 
public opinion — if we let ourselves drift along the 
current in sheer laziness and impotence, we shall 
soon find ourselves stranded, a useless, worthless* 
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wreckage by the shore. Or if again wc chill and 
harden ourselves and crust ourselves over with a 
shell of self-satisfaction, disdainful of the world’s 
influence around us, we shall-soon be sinking to 
the bottom with nothing to uphold us. But if 
we can strike a true mean — or rather if we can 
both be expansive and openly receptive to the 
inrush and onrush of the great Universal Spirit 
and eiJso be firmly reliant upon ourselves — then 
indeed we shall have attained the subhmest har- 
mony of life. An example will clear this point. 

A patriot gladly opens his heart and makes 
himself receptive to every patriotic influence ; 
he yields himself most willingly to the love of 
country and lets himself be borne along on the 
great tvaves of patriotism which surge within 
and around him. He will cultivate this love of 
country, fill himself with it, and feel he can never 
have too much. And'yct — and this is the point — 
he will know that filling himself with patriotic 
feeling and love of country is not enough. Action 
is required ; and for action it is upon himself alone 
that he must rely. And here is where the double 
truth will begin to reveal itself. He may fill 
himself with the spirit of his country, feel himself* 
at one with all his countrymen and impelled with 
them in one common mighty impulse making for 
his country’s good. But when the moment for 
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has himself chosen. And so carefully must he 
preserve his individuality, his sense of responsi- 
bility and his freedom, that he must be ready, 
for his country’s good, to alter her course at any 
moment if he thinks that course is wrong. Whole- 
heartedly, therefore, as he lets himself be carried 
along by his love of country, he has also and all 
the time to keep his wits about him and his judg- 
ment unclouded, so that the impetus which he 
individually gives to the whole general movement 
may always be in the right direction. 

Lord Roberts, for example, was filled, and 
constantly filled himself, with' deep love of 
country. He willingly surrendered all his life 
to this great love and let himself be impelled 
by it in his every action. And yet, at the same 
time, he kept himself ever taut and collected. 
He preserved a wonderful freedom. His sense 
of responsibility never for a moment left him. ^ 
He knew that for his country’s good it was of 
all things necessary that he should rely upon 
himself and not merely on fervent patriotic feeling, 
however good. -And when his clear judgment saw 
that his country was moving in a wrong direction, 
he put forth all his' might to change her course. 
He never doubted that there was that in the spirit 
of his country which made const.intly for the good ; 
and he inhaled into himself all he could of that 

9 
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definite action comes he will know that he must 
rely upon his individual self alone, that he must 
collect himself together, get himself firmly in hand, 
keep his feet secure, his body sound, his nerves 
steady, his head clear, and for this reason, that he 
will know that he will be constantly having to 
make his choice from among innumerable alter- 
natives which are ever opening up before him, and 
that upon the wisdom of his choice and upon 
his capacity for effectively pursuing the course he 
chooses will depend the amount of good he can 
do his country. 
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suffer most. And those who no longer hold the' 
immature beliefs in which they were brought up, 
will miss with many a sigh the comfortable words 
of their childhood. But with future generations 
It will not be so. When the generality of men 
have absorbed into their minds what has long 
been in the minds of great thinkers, that the 
Power which so influences their lives is within the 
world and within themselves, and that it is on 
themselves therefore that they must rely ; when 
this idea has saturated the literature, the music, 
the art, the hymns, the prayers of the people, 
and when the whole atmosphere in which they are 
brought up is one of reliance of men on them- 
selves, of faith in the Spirit within them and of 
pride in a destiny 'which lies in their own keeping, 
then men will no longer feel the need of the 
comfort which belief that they are shielded and 
nurtured by some invisible God affords. They 
will feel erect and self-supporting, and by a 
greater reliance on themselves they will have ac- 
quired that firmness of purpose so necessary for 
great achievements, and that strength of character 
without which it would be impossible to bear the 
burden of responsibility which the new freedom 
will entail. 

But because they will be self-reliant and because 
they will have pride m the great future they see 
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till ij was clear as crystal, but elate „itself till it 
became as exhilarating as a love elixir. This 
would be the marvellous nature of the Spiritual 
Spring. And it would have one more character- 
istic— and the most important : that the purifica- 
tion would be effected by thc^dcliberatc exertions, 
of, the bubbles themselves. As, impelled by the 
inner impetus of things, they came seething, to 
the surface, they would, from a deep necessity of 
their nature, exert themselves to purify the whole 
in which they lived and moved and had their 
being ; and it would be by the exertions of these 
individuals, and through nothing else, that the 
character of the whole in time became purer, 
clearer, lighter, and more radiantly intense. - 

To many this change from the old idea that- 
we are under the guidance of a Merciful Father 
who will do all for our best, to the new idea that 
in action we must depend upon ourselves, will 
bring only distress. They will even think it 
profane and impious, and will consider those who 
propose any such change as fundamentally wicked. 
And many^ho make it will miss the soothing 
solace of the old ideas and will look back with 
pangs of regret to many sweet memories of church 
services and hymns and ceremonials. Those who 
make a break, even. if it is for the good, alw:^A 
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ever his own true self and steadfast!) work that 
the best alone may prevail 

Then sometimes, even here and now, will come 
to him the feeling of Heaven, and with it the 
longing that he may so do that his children and 
his children's children may experience it more 
fully and more often lu the goodly years that wc 
must make 
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8 vols 8vo cloth srs 

Via, Ventas, Vita. Lectures on Chnstiamty m its most Simple 

and Intelligible Form Hibbert Lectures, 1S94 Demy S\o 
Library Edition 10s 6d Cheap Edition 3s 6d 
DUNCAN (DAVID, LL D ) The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer With 17 Illustrations Cheap Re-issue 6s. net 
EMERY (F B,MA) Elementary Chemistry With numerous 
Illustrations 8s 6d net 
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ENGELHARDT (V.) The Electrolys:s of Water Svo 
Pages x+ 140 90 Illustrations 5s net 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in both Empires, among whom may be mentioned — Rt Hon 
Arthur J Balfour, Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Rt Hon A Bonar 
Law^, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt Hon Herbert Samuel, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Norman Angell, J Ramsay MacDonald, M P , 
J A Spender, Excell Karl Galster, Ernst Basserman, Professor Dr 
Riesser, Baron Wilhelm von Pechmann Professor ^Vllhe!m Wundt, 
Dr Walther Rathenau August Thysten, sen , His Excellency 
Dr Adolf IPermuCh Excel! von Holleben, etc With Portraits 
Stiff Wrapper rs net 

ERSKINE (Prof J) and Prof W P TRENT Great 

Writers of America F cap Svo, cloth is net, leather, 2s 6d net 
Forming Vol 52 m the Home University Library for list seep 39 
EUCKEN (Dr RUDOLF, Jena) Knowledge and Life Cloth, 
5s net See Crown Theological Library, p 36 

Present Day Ethics and their Relation to the Spiritual 

Life Cloth 3s net .See Crown Theological Library, p 37 , 

The Life of the Spirit An Introduction to Philosophy 

Fourth Impression Svo, cloth 45 6d net See Crown 
Theological Library p 36 

The Truth of Religion Translated from the latest revised 

German edition by Rev W Tudor Jones, Ph D , with a special 
preface by the Author Second Edition Demy Bvo, cloth 
128 6d net 5eeTheoloRicalTranslation Library, New Senes, p 44 
EUGfeNE-FASNACHT (G ) Eugine's Student’s Compara- 
tive Grammar of the French Language, with an Historical Sketch of 
the Formation of French The Author was for many years French 
Master, Westminster School For the use of Public Schools 
With Exercises 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised Square crown 
8vo, cloth, js , or separately, Grammar, 3s , Exercises 2s 6d 

French Method Elementary French Lessons preparatory to the 

same Author's Grammar i8tb Edition Cloth is 6d 
EVANS (GEORGE) An Essay on Assynology With 4^0 
Tables of Assynan Inscriptions Svo, cloth ss 
EWALD S (Dr H ) Commentary on the Prophets of the 
Old Testament TninsJated by the Rev J F Smith fVol I 
General Introduction, YoeJ, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-1 1 
Vol rr Yesaya, Ohadya, and Mikah Vof fff Naftdm, 
Ssephanya, Habaqqflq Zahhlrja, Y^remya Vol IV Hcrekiel, 
Yesaja x!-lxvi Vol V" Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.) 5 vols 8ro, cloth 30s See 
Theologicad Translation Library, Old Senes, p 45 

Commentary on the Psalms Translated by the Rev E 

Johnson, M A 2 vols Svo, doth 12s 

Commentary on the Book of Jobj with Translation Trans 

from the German by the Rev J Fredenck Smith Svo, cloth 6s 
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KAGUET (Prof EMILE, of the French Academy) Initiation 
into Philosophy Translated by Sir Home Gordon, Bart Crown 
8vo, cloth 2S 6d net 

Initiation into Literature Translated by Sir Home Gordon, 

Bart Cloth 3s 6d net 

PARMER (Prof J B ) Plant Life (Illustrated ) F cap 8vo 
cloth, IS net, leather as 6d net Forming Vol y'* in Home 
University Library, for list, see p 39 

PARNELL (L R , D Litt ) The Evolution of Religion an 
Anthropological Study Crown 8ro, cloth 4s 6d net See 
Crown Theological Library, p 36 

The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion Lectures deln ered 

in Oxford and London Being Vol i of New Senes of Hibbert 
Lectures Demy 8^ 0, cloth 6s net See Hibbert Lectures, p 38 
FARQUHARSON(Rt Hon ROBERT, LL.D) TheHouseof 
Commons from Within, and other Reminiscences Med 8\o With 
Portrait by J S Sargent R. A , never before published 7s 6d net 
FARRIE (HUGH) Highwa3rs and Byways in Literature 
A volume of original Studies Demy 8vo cloth 5s net 
FINDLAY (Prof J J , M A , Ph D ) The School An Intro 
duction to the Study of Education Fcap 8vo, cloth, zs net, 
leather, ss 6d net Forming Vol 38 in the Home University 
Librarj , for list, r«p 39 

FISCHER (Prof EMIL, of Berlin University) Introduction 
to the Preparation of Organic Compounds Translated with the 
Authors sanction from the new German edition byR, V Stanford, 
B Sc Ph D With figures m the text Crown Svo, cloth 4s net 
FISHER (HERBERT, MA, FBA, LLD), Editor, Home 
University Library , for list, see p 39 
- - Napoleon (With Maps) Fcap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, 
2S 6d net Forming Vol 61 in Home University Library , for 
list see 39 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS 
Svo cloth 15s 

FOWLER (W WARDE, MA) Rome F’cap 8vo, cloth, 
IS net, leather, 2s 6d net Forming Vol 42 in the Home 
Universitj Librar) , for list j«p 40 
FOX (FRANK), Author of ‘ Ramparts of Empire ’ eta Problems 
of the Pacific Demy Svo cloth With Map 7s fid net 
FRAPS (G S,PhD) Pnnciplesof Agricultural Chemistry. 

Svo Pages x+140 90 Illusintions tys net 

FRY (The Rt Hon Sir EDWARD, G C B etc ) Some In- 
timations of Immortality From the Physical and Ps>chical Nature 
of Man Royal Svo, sewed is net 
GAMBLE (Prof F W,DSc,FR-S) The Animal World. 
With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Many Illustrations 
Fcap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, as fid. net Forming VoL 19 
in the Home University Library, for list, see p 39 
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GARDNER (Prof. PERCY, D Litt, F B A , Oxford) Modernity 
and the Churches 4s. 6d net &e Crown Theologieal Library, 
P 36 ’ 

The Religious Experience of St Paul Crown 8vo, doth 

5s net See Crown Theological Library, p 36 

GELDART (W. M., M A , B C L ) Elements of English Law. 

F’cap Svo, cloth, is net , leather, as. fid net Forming Vol 30 
m the Home University labrary, for list, see p 39 
GIBBS (PHILIP) The Eighth Year. The Dangerous Year of 
Marnage Crown Svo, cloth as net 
GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P. AULD, B Sc Codium. 
With 3 Plates Price is fid net See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memoirs, p 42 

GILES (H. A., LL D ) The Civilisation of China By the 
well known Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambndge 
F’cap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, as fid net. Forming Vol 25 
in the Home University Library, for list, see p 40 
GILL (CHARLES). The Book of Enoch the PropheL Trans 
from an Ethiopia MS m the Bodleian Library, by the late Richard 
Laurence, LLD , Archbishop of Cashel The Text corrected 
from his latest Notes by Charles Gill Re issue, 8vo, doth 5s 
GILMAN (A. F.) A Laboratory Outline for Determinations 
in Quantitative Chemical Analysis 88 pp Cloth, 4s net 
GIVEN (JOHN L ) Making a Newspaper. Cloth, above 
300 pages fis net 

GOMME (Sir LAURENCE L., FSA). London. With 
number of Plates and other Illustrations 7s fid net 
GOOCH (G P., M A ) The History of our Time, 1885-1913 
Fcap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, as fid net Forming Vol 23 
in the Home University Library, for list, see p 39 
GOULD (F. J.). Noble Pages from German History. Crown 
Svo, cloth Illustrated is fid net 
GRAVELY (F. H., M Sc) Polychaet Larvae With 4 plates 
as fid net Liverpool Manne Biology Committee Memous,p 42 

GRAY (Rev. H. B, DD) The Public Schools and the 
Empire A plea for higher education in citizenship Cloth fis net 
GREEN (Rt. Rev. A V., DD, Bishop of Ballarat) The 
E^ohesian Canonical Writinjis Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 
1910 Crown 8>o, cloth 5s net 

GREEN (Mrs J. R.) Irish Nationality, reap 8vo, doth, 

IS net, leather, as fid net Forming Vol 6 in the Home 
University Library, for list, tee p 39 

GREGORY (Prof. J. W., F R S ) The Making of the Earth. 
(With 38 Maps and Tigtires.) Fcap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, 
as fid net Forming VoL 53 in the Home Umversit) Library, 
for list, see p 41 
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GRIHBHN S ENGLISH GUIDES Practical and handy, size, 
suitabte for the pocket, 6^ + 4J and bound in cloth 
Switzerland A practical guide with seven Maps Cloth 3s net 
Norway and Copenhagen With sue Maps Cloth 3s net 
Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places With two 
Maps Cloth IS 6d net 

Lakes of Northern Italy With Maps Cloth 3s net 
The Rhine With Maps Cloth 3s net 
North Sea Watering Places Cloth 3s net 
Belgium With Maps Cloth 3s net 
Brussels and Antwerp With Maps Cloth is 6d net 
Holland With Maps. Cloth 3s net 
The Riviera. With Maps Cloth 3s net 
Winter Sports in Switzerland A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the winter With Map Cloth 3s net 
Dresden and Environs With Maps Cloth rs 6d net 
Munich and Environs With Maps Cloth is 6d net 
Nuremburg and Rothenburg on the Tauber With 2 
Maps IS dd net 

The Dolomites With 3 Maps 3s net 

Naples and Capri With7MapsaDd3GroundFlans is6dneL 

GUILD (F N ) The Mineralogy of Arizona Pp 104 
Illustrated 4s 6d net 

GUPPY (H B,MB,FRSE) Studies m Seeds and Fruits 
An Investigation with the Balance Demy 8vo cloth nearly 
600 pp iss net 

GWYNN {Prof John, D D ) Remnants of the Later Synac 
Versions of the Bible sis net See Text and Translation 
Society, p 43 

HAERING (Prof THEODOR) Ethics of the Chnstian 
Life. Translated by Rev J S Hill, B D and edited by Rev 
V D Morrison DemySvo cloth los 6d net Theological 
Translation Library, New Senes, p 45 

HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD) Soil FerUlity and Ferti 
Users Author is Chemist m charge 2 ouisiana State Experiment 
Station With Illustrations and Tables Demy 8vo cloth 
14s 6d net 

Fertility and FertiUser Hints 8vo Pag,es viu + i 0 12 

Figures 5s 6d net 

Elementary Treatise on Stock Feeds and Feeding Svo, 

cloth los 6d net 

HANNAY (DAVID) The Navy and Sea Power Pcap Svo, 
cloth, IS net, leather, 2s 6d net Forming Vol 66 m Home 
University Library , for list, see p 39 

HANTZSCH (A.) Elements of Stereochemistry Translated 
byVolf lamo Pages viii+2o6 26 Figures 6s 6d.net 
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HERRMANN (Prof WILHELM) Faith and Morals 
NewLdition Crown Svo, doth 4s 6d net rornung Vol 6 m 
the Crown Theological Library p 36 
HEWITT(C GORDON, BSc) Ligia ^Viih4plates is net 
Sti Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs p 43 
HIBBERT JOURNAL A Quarterly Review of Religion 

Theology, and Ihilosoph) Edited by L P Jacks and G Dawes 
Hicks In quarterly issues ‘•s 6d net or jearly volumes bound 
m cloth lav 6d net Annual Subscription los post free 

HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, ipop, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing 18 Essays by leading 
Theologians and Thinkers Super royal 8vo cloth 5s net 
HICKSON (SYDNEY J, DSc, FRS) Alcyomum With 
3 Plates Price is fid net See Liverpool Manne Biology 
Committee Memoirs p 42 

HILL (ARTHUR E, PhD) Qualitative Analysis lamo, 
cloth 4S fid net 

HINDS (3 I D, PhD. ILD) Qualitattve Chemical 
Analysis 8vo cloth Pages vm+ 266 8s fid net 
HINKS (A R,MA) Astronomy Heap 8vo, cloth is net, 
leather, as fid. net Forming Vol 31 in the Home University 
Library, for list, p 40 

HIRST (F W, MA) The Stock Exchange Fcap 8vo' 
cloth, IS net leather, 2s fid net Forming Vol 5 m the Home 
University Library, for list, jrrp 39 
HOBHOUSE (Prof L T, MA) Liberalism Fcap 8vo, 
cloth, IS net, leather, as fid net Forming Vol 21 in the 
Home University Library, for list p 40 
HOBSON (J A , M A ) The Science of Wealth F cap 8vo 
cloth, IS net, leather, 2S fid net Forming Vol 16 m the Home 
University Library , for list, see p 40 
Character and Life See p 5 

HOFER (E ) Erzahlungen 3s See Army Senes of French 
and German Novels, p 35 

HOFF (J H VAN'p Studies m Chemical Dynamics Re 

vised and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant m the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam Translated by 
Thomas Lwan, M Sc , Pb D Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Vorkshire Coffege, Leeds Royal ffvo, doth 10s fid 

HOLDERNESS(SirT W.KCSI) Peoples and Problems 
of India The Author is Swretary of the Revenue Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office F cap 8vo doth 
IS net leather, 2s fid net Forming Vol 37 m the Home 
University Library, seep 39 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA) The Quest A Romance of De 
liverance Demy 8vo, cloth 4s fid net 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE E\ery volume is specially written for this Library by 
a recognised authority of high standing Each volume is complete 
and independent, but the senes has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of modern knowledge The Library 
IS published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor William T Brewster of New York 
Each volume consists of 256 pages and is issued bound m cloth at 
IS net, or m leather, 2S 6d net For list of volumes, J«p 39 
HORNELL (JAMES, F L S ) Report to the Government of 
Baroda on the Marine Zoolc^ of Okhamandal in Kattiamr 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists Demy 4to, cloth, with full page Plates Parti 15s net 
HOWE (J L , Washington and Lee University) Inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges Being a Second Edition 
of “ Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law ' By 
F P Venable and J L Howe Demy 8vo, cloth 125 6d net 
HUGO (VICTOR) Les Misdrables. Les Pnncipaux 
Episodes Edited, mth Life and Notes, by the late J Boielle 
2 vols 6th Editioa Crown 8vo, ciotb Each 35 

Notre Dame de Pans Adapted for the use of Schools and 

Colleges By the late J Boielle 2 vols and Edition Ciown 
, 8vo, cloth Each 3s 

HUNTER (Rev J , D D ) De Profundis Clamavi, and 
* Other Sermons Large crown 8vo, cloth 5s net 

God and Life A Senes of Discourses Uniform with "De 

Profundis Clamavi ” Cloth 5s net 
— - The Coming Church A Plea for a Church simply Chnstian 
Cloth IS 6d net 

ILBERT (Sir C P , K G B ) Parliament its History, Con- 
stitution, and Practice F'cap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d 
net FormingVol 1 in Home University Library, for list, jfep 39 
IMMS (A D , B Sc Lond.) Anunda With 7 Plates 4s net 
i'w Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p 43 
ISGROVE (ANNIE, M Sc) Eledone With 10 Plates 4s 6d 
net See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p 42 
JACKS (L P ), Editor of the Hibbert Journal Mad Shepherds 
and Other Human Studies With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke Crown 8vo, cloth 4s 6d net 

All Men are Ghosts 5s net 

Among the Idolmakers Crown 8>o, cloth 5s net 

The Alchemy of Thought, and Other Essays Demy 8vo, 

cloth los 6d net 

JEREMIAS (Prof ALFRED) The Old Testament in the 

Light of the Ancient East The Translation is edited by Professor 
C H W Johns of Cambridge With a large number of Illustra 
tions In tivo volumes, demy 8vo, at 25s net See Theological 
Translation Library, New Senes, p 45 
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JOHNSTON (Sir H. H, KCB, DSc) The Opening:»up of 
Africa (With Mips) Fcap 8vo, cloth is net, leather as 6d net 
rormingVoL 12 mthe Home Uni\ersii> Library, for list ste p 39 

Views and Reviews Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 

Questions Crown 8\o cloth 3s 6d net 

JOHNSTONE (J) British Fisheries Their Administration 
and their Problems A short account of the Origin ai d Growth of 
British Sea Fishery Authonties and Regulations los 6d net 

Cardium, With 7 Plates Price 2s 6d net Ste Liverpool 

Marine Biologj Memoirs p 42 

JONES The Freeaing Point, Boiling Point, and Conduc- 
tivity Methods ramo Pages vi + 64 14 Illustrilions 3s net 

JONES (Rev R CROMPTON) Hymns of Duty and Faith 

SelectedandArrangcd 2471^ t cap Svo.clotli andEdition 3s 6d 

Chants, Psalms, and Canticles Selected and Pointed for 

Chanting i8mo cloth is 6d 

Anthems With Indexes and References to the Music i8mo, 

cloth IS 3d 

T^e Chants and Anthems Together in i vol Cloth 2s 

A Book of Prayer In 1 hutj Orders of Worship with Additional 

Prayers and Thanksgivings iSmo, cloth 2S fid With Chants, 
in 1 vol i8mo, cloth 3s 

JONES (Rev W TUDOR, PhD) An Interpretation of 
Rudolf Eucken s Philosophy Crown 8vo 5s net 
JORDAN (DAVID STARR) The Stability of Truth A 
Discussion of Reality as Related to Thought and Action Crown 
8vo, cloth 3s fid net 

JORDAN (HUMFREY R , D A ) Blaise Pascal A Study m 
Religious Psychologj Crown 8 vo, cloth 43 6 d net 
JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY Botany At 

various prices Index to Journal (Botany), 20's Zoology At 
various prices General Index to the first 20 vols of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoolc^ical portion of the Proceedings, 20s 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 

CLUB Nos 1-26, IS net. Nos 27-31, 2s fid net 1893, 
No 32 and following Nos , half yearly 3s fid net 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 

SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information Bimonthly Previous to 1893 
at various prices, after that date bi monthly each 6s net 
KAPP (GISBERT, DEng MIEE, MICE) Electricity 
The Author is Professor of Electrical Engineenng in the University of 
Birmingham (Illustrated ) F cap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, 2s fid 
net Forming Vol 58 m the Home University Library, p 41 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R W ) The Latter Day Saints 
A Study of the Mormons in the Light of Economic Conditions 
Medium 8vd, cloth los fid. net 
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KAUTZSCH (E , Professor) An Outline of the History of the 
I iterature of the Old Testament With Chronological Tables for 
the History of the Israelites Translated by John Taylor, D Litt , 
M A etc Demy 8vo, cloth 6s 6d 
KEIM'S History of Jesus of Nazara Considered in its connec 
tion with the National Life of Israel and related in detail Trans 
iated from the German b> Arthur Ransom and the Rev E M 
Geldart Indvols Demy 8\o, cloth 6s each Theological 
Translation Fund Library, p 46 

KEITH (A , M D , LL D ) The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons (Illustrated ) F cap 8vo cloth is net , leather, as 6d 
net Forming Vol 57, Home University Library , for list, see p 39 

The Antiquity of Man With many Illustrations 7s 6d net 

KENNEDY (Rev JAS ) Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presenting Graduated Instruction m the Language of the Old 
Testament 8vo cloth las 

Studies in Hebrew Synonyms Demy 8vo cloth 5s 

KER (Prof W. P , M A ) English Literature Mediava! 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d net Forming Vol 43 
in the Home University Library , for list, see p 39 
KIEPERTS WaU-Maps of the Ancient World- 

Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Itahaantiqua For the study of 
Livy, Sallust Cicero, Dionysius, etc Scale 1 800,000 Mounted 
on rollers, varnished aos 

General Wall-Map of the Old World Tabula orbis terra 
rum antiqui ad lUustrandum potissimum antiquissimi sen usque 
ad Alexandrum M histonam For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians Egyptians, Phcenicians, etc 
Scale I 5 400 000 Mounted on rollers, varnished aos 
General Wall-Map of the Roman Empire Imperii 
Romani tabula geographtca For the study of the development 
of the Roman Empire. Scale i 300 000 Mounted on rollers, 
24s 

Wall Map of Ancient Latium I atu Vetens et finiiimanirn 
regionum tabula For the study of Livy, Dionysius etc Scale 
I 125 000 With supplement Environs of Rome Scale 

I 25000 Mounted on rollers, varnished rSs 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece Graeci® Antiquaj tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos etc Scale i 500,000 Mounted on rollers, varnished 24s 
Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alex- 
ander the Great Imperia Persarum et Macedonum For the 
study of Herodotus Xenophon Justinian Atian Curtius Scale 
I 300,000 Mounted on rollers and varnished aos 
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KIEPERT S Wall-Maps of the Ancient VJoT\d~eonUnued 

Wall Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany Galliae Cisalpin® et Transalpinte cum partibus 
Bntannije et Germanias tabula For the study of Cresar Justinian 
Livy, Tacitus etc Scale i 1,000,000 Mounted on rollers 
and varnished 24s 

Wall- Map of Ancient Asia Minor Asi» Mmons Antique 
tabula For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon Justinian Arran, 
Curtius etc Scale i 800 000 Mounted on rollers and var 
nished aos 

New Atlas Antiquus Twelve Maps of the Ancient World for 

Schools and Colleges Third hundred thousand 12th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index, Folio, boards 6s 
Strongly bound m cloth 7s 6d 

KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty George V as Prince and Sovereign 
Published by permission Square 8vo, art canvas 5s net 
KIT^EL (Dr RUDOLF, of Breslau) AHistoryofthe Hebrews 
In 2 vols 8vo, cloth Each vol , los 6d Forming Vols 3 and 6 of 
the Theological Translation Library, New Senes , for list tee p 44 

The Scientific Study of the Old Testament Its Principal 

Results and their Beanng upon Religious Instruction Ulus 53 net 
Forming Vol 32 m Crown Theological Library, for list j«p 37 
KRAUSE (G ) Edited by Birds’ Bggs Oologia universalis 
Palaarcttca Containing about 250 coloured plates with letter 
press English translation by 0 G Pike To be completed m 
150 parts 4to at ss net each part Parts are not sold separately 
KRAYER (PETER J ) The Use and Care of a Balance 
Small mo Pages iv + 42 3s 6d net 
KUENEN (Dr A, of Leiden) The Religion of Israel to the 
Fall of the Jewish State Translated from the Dutch by A H 
May 3 vols 8vo cloth i8s Theological Translation Fund 
Library, p 46 

Lectures on National Religions and Universal Religion 

8vo cloth los 6d Cheap Edition 3s 6d See Hibbert 
Lectures p 38 

KYRIAKIDES (A ) Modem Greek-English Dictionary 
With a Cypriote Vocabulary and Edition revised throughout 
Medium Svo 920 pages Cloth 15s net 
— — A Modern Greek-English and English-Modern Greek 
Pocket Dictionary In 2 vols, about 650 pp each ys net each vol 

New Greek-Enghsh Dialogues 3s 6d net 

LAKE (KIRSOPP) The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis m the University of Leiden Holland Crown Svo, 
cloth 4s 6d net Forming Vol 21 m the Crown Theological 
Library see p 36 
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LAMMASCH (HEINRICH). Die Rechtskraft Internati^^ 
naler Schiedsspruche. Vol 4 of Publications de Vlnstitut Nobel 
Non^gien 4to, sewed 7S 6d net. 

LANDOLT (Dr HANS). The Optical Rotating: Power of 
Organic Substances and its Practical Applications 8vo Pages 
xxi + 751 83 Illustrations 31s 6d net 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Ethica : or, The Ethics of Reason. 
By Scotus Novanticus and Edition 8% o, cloth 6s 

Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta : A Return to Dualism. 

2nd Edition Crown 8vo, cloth 6s 
LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LLD) History of Sacerdotal 

Celibacy m the Christian Church 3rd Edition Thoroughly 
Revised and Reset 2 vols Medium 8vo, cloth 21s net 
LEAVENWORTH(Prof.W.S.,M Sc) Inorganic Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and Colleges 8vo 
Pages VI + 154 6s 6d net 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chromium and 
Its Compounds by the Aid of the Electric Current Demy Svo, 
cloth 5s net 

LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS, FRCS Eng.) Common -sense 
Dietetics Strongly bound in Cloth Crown Svo rs 6d net 
LE ROY (EDOUARD). A New Philosophy : Henn Bergson. 

Translated by Vincent Benson, M A Crown Svo, cloth 5s net 
LETHABY (Prof, W. R,), Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations 
F’cap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d net Forming Vol 39 
in the Home University Library, for list, see page 40 
LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by Old Syriac Gospels, 
or Evangehon Da-Mepharreshe This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Curelonian Text, corroborations from many 
other MSS , and a list of quotations from ancient authors With 
4 facsimiles Quarto, bound half leather. 25s net 

Light on the Four Gospels from the Sinai Palimpsest. 

Cloth 3s 6d net 

LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic Evolution. 
Nature and the Social Problem With a Preface by Dr D Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal Large Crown Svo Illustrated 7s 6d net 
LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Birth of Christ : An His 
toncal and Critical Essay The Author is Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Rev W D Morrison, LL D Crown Svo as 6d net Forming 
Vol 2 in the Crown Theological Library , for list, see p 36 
LODGE (Sir O,). Life and Matter : An Exposition of Part of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Haeckel Second Edition, with .an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations Crown Svo, cloth 2s 6d net. 
Popular Edition Paper Cover 6d net 

School Teaching and School Reform. Four Lectures on 

School Curricula and Methods 3s 
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LONDON LIBRARY (St James s Square), Catalogue of 
X1V+ 1626 pages 4to boundin buckram 42s net Supplements 
I -VIII bound m buckram, 5s each 

Subject Index 4t(^ bound in buckram xxxvm4- 1256 pages 

31S 6d net 

LONG (J H ) A Text-book of Unne Analysis Small 8vo 
Pages v+ 249 3* Illustrations 6s 6d net 

LORIA (ACHILLE) Les Bases Economiques de la 
Justice Internationale 410 3s 6d net Forming Vol 2 of 
Publications de 1 Institut Nobel Norvegien 
LYALL (Sir CJ,M^ KCIE) Ancient Arabian Poetry, 
chiefly Pr*? Islamic Translations with an Introduction and Notes 
Fcip 4to, cloth 10s 6d 

MACAN (R W ) The Resurrection of Jesus Christ An 
Essay in Three Chapters 8vo cloth 5s 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON) The Lays of 

Ancient Rome With 8 Illustrations faithfully reproduced in colours 
and a number m black and white, from ongmal drawings by Norman 
Ault Small 4to cloth 6s net Cheap Edition 3s 6d net 
MACCOLL (HUGH) Man’s Ongin, Destiny, and Duty 
Crown Svo cloth 4s 6d net 

MACDONALD (J RAMSAY, MP) The Socialist Move- 
ment F cap 8vo cotb, is net, leather, 2s 6d net Vol xoin^ 
the Home University Library for list see p 37 
MACDONALD (WILLIAM) From Jefferson to Lincoln 
Fcap Svo, cloth 356 pp 2S 6d net 
McDOUGALL (Prof W, FRS, MB) Psychology the 
Study of Behaviour Fcap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, 8S 6d net 
Vol 49 in the Home University Library, for list see p 41 
MACFIE (RONALD C,MA MB) Science, Matter, and 
Immortality Crown Svo cloth 5s net 
MACGREGOR (Prof D H, MA) The Evolution of 
Industry Fcap Svo cloth is net, leather, as 6d net Vol 24 
in the Home University Library , for list see p 40 
McKENDRICK (Prof J G, MD) The Principles of 
Physiology Pcap 8\o cloth is net, leather, 2S 6d net 
Vnl 44 in the Home Unnersity Library, for list see p 40 
MACKENZIE (W LESLIE, M D ) Health and Disease 
Fcap Svo, cloth, is net , leather, 2s 6d net Forming Vol 17 
m the Home Unnersjty Xjbraiy, for list see p 40 
MAIR (G H,MA) English Literature Modem Fcap 
8\o cloth IS net, leather as 6d net Forming Vol 27 in the 
Home Universjtj Library, foihst^seep 40 

English Literature A Survey from Chaucer to the Present 

Day Illustrated 6s net 

MARETT(R R.MA.ofOrford) Anthropology Fcap Svo, 
cloth, IS net, leather, 25 6d net Forming Vol 41 in the 
Home University Library , for lis^ see p 40 
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MARGOLIOUTH (Prof D S , M A , D Litt ) Mohamnie- 
damsm F’cap Svo, doth, is net, leather, as 6d net torming 
Vol 15 in the Home Unnersity Librar) , for list, see p 40 

Early Development of Mohammedanism Vide Hibbert 

Lectures, Second Senes, p 39 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, k. C B ) Vocabularies of the 
General Language of the Incas of Peru Crown Svo cloth 
7s 6d net 

MARRINER (GEORGE R , F R M S ) The Kea A New 
Zealand Problem With Illustrations Demy Svo cloth 7s 6d net 
MARTI (KARL, Professorof Old Testament Exegesis, Bern) The 
Religion of the Old Testament Its Place among the Religions of 
the Nearer East Crown 8\o, cloth, 4s net Porming Vol 1910 
the Crown Theological Library , for list, see p 36 
MARTINEAU (Mrs PHILIP) The Herbaceous Garden 
Gives full particulars how to make and arrange hardy borders, and 
containing an alphabetical index of the most suitable plants 
With 1 large number of illustrations and 2 plates in colour 
Second Impression Demy Svo, doth 7s 6d net 
MARTINEAU (Rev Dr JAMES) The Relation between 
Ethics and Religion An Address 8vo sewed is 
— Modem Matenahsm Its Attitude towards Theology 
A Critique and Defence. 8vo sewed as 6d 
MASEFIELD (JOHN) Shakespeare reap 8vo doth is net, 
leather, as fid net Forrning Vol 2 m tlie Home University 
Library, for list, «^p 39 

MASON (W. P.) Notes on Qualitative Analysis Sm 
lamo 56 pp 3s fid net 

MATHIEU (C ) Para Rubber Cultivation Manual of the 
Planter m Malasia 4to sewed With Illustrations and Diagrams 
MEADE (RICHARD K , B Sc ) Chemist s Pocket Manual 
i6mo Leather Pocket Edition Second Edition 12s fid net 

Portland Cement Its Composition, Raw Materials, 

Manufacture, Testing, and Analysis Second Edition With 170 
Illustrations 20s net 

MELDOLA (Prof RAPHAEL, DSc LLD) Chemistry 

Fcap Svo cloth, is net, leather, 2S fid Forming Vol 67 in 
Home University Library, for list, p 41 
MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS) The Seasons An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen 3s fid net 

MERCER (Rt Rev J EDWARD, D D ) The Soul of Pro- 
gress Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907 Cr Svo, doth 6s 
MERCIER (Dr C A , FR CP) Crime and Insanity Fcap 
Svo, cloth, IS net, leather, 2s fid net Forming Vol 22 m the 
Home University Library, for list seep 40 
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MEREDITH (LEWIS B ) Rock Gardens Howto Make and 
Maintain them With an Introduction by F W Moore, A L S , and 
an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden with 
Notes on the aspect and soilth^teqmre Second Edition Demy 
Svo, with Plates ys 6d net 

MERIMEE (PROSPER) Le Coup de Pistolet, etc as 6d 
See Army Senes of French and German Novels p 35 
MIKAMI (YOSHIO) The Development of Mathematics m 

China nnd Japan With 67 Figures in the Text Royal 8vo, 
cloth 19s net 

MILINDAPA^HO, THE Being: Dialog:ues between King: 

Milinda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena The Pali Text, edited 
by V Trenckner Crown 8vo sewed 21s 
MITCHELL(Rev.A F ) HowtoTeachtheBible andEdition, 
thoroughly revised and reset Ct 8vo, cloth 2s 6d net 
MITCHELL (Rev. C W) The Refutation of Mam, 
Marcion, and Bardaisan of St Ephraim a is net Text and 
Translation Society, p 43 

MOISSON (HENRI) The Electric Furnace 8vo Pages 
x + 305 41 Illustrations tos 6d net 

MONTEFIORE (C G ) Ongm and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated fay the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews The Hibbert 
Lectures 189a and Edition 8vo, cloth 10s 6d Cheap 
Edition 3s dd 

MOORE (Prof BENJAMIN) The Ongm and Nature of 
Life F cap 8\o, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d net Forming Vol 
62 in Home University Library , for list, see p 41 
MOORE (G E,MA) Ethics The Author is Lecturer m Moral 
Science in Cambridge University Fcap 8vo, doth, is net, 
leather, as 6d net Forming Vol 54 m the Home University 
Library, for list, p 41 

MOORE (Prof George F.) The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment F’cap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d net Forming 
Vol 84 in the Home University Library, for list, see p 42 
MOULTON (Prof J H ) Early Zoroastrianism Hibbert 
Lectures 1912 Cloth 105 6d net p 39 
MUNRO (ROBERT, M A , M D , LL D , F R S E ) Prehistoric 
Britain Fcap 8vo cloth is net, leather, as 6d net Form 
mg Vol S2 of the Home University Library, for list seep 42 
MUNSTERBERG (Prof HUGO, of Harvard) The Amen- 
cans. Translated by Edwin B Holt, Ph D , Instructor at Harvard 
University Royal 8vo doth las 6d net 
MURRAY (Prof GILBERT, D Litt, LLD, FBA) Editor of 
the Home University Library For list, rrrp 39 

Eunpides and his Age Fcap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, 

2S 6d net Forming Vol 76 of the Home University Library , 
for list, see p 37 
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MURRAY (Sir JOHN). The Ocean. A General Account of 
the Science of the Sea F’cap 8vo, cloth, is net , leather, 
2s 6d net Forming Vol 78 m the Home University Library, 
for list, see p 42 

MYRES (J. L, MA, FSA) T*he Dawn of History The 
Author IS Wykehain Professor of Ancient History, Oxford F’cap 
8vo, cloth, IS net, leather, zs 6d net Forming Vol 29 in the 
Home University Library , for list, see p 40 
NAVILLE (EDOUARD, Ph D , Liti D ) The Old Egyptian 
Faith Translated by Colm Campbell, M A , D D Illustrated 
4S 6d net Vol 30 m Crown Theological Lib , for list, see p 37 
NESTLE (Prof EBERHARD,of Maulbronn) An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament Translated 
from the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, BD, and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D D , Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
m the University of St Andrews With eleven reproductions of 
Texts Demy 8vo, los 6d , half leather, 12s 6d Forming 
Vol 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p 41 
NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION) Modern Geography. Illustrated 
F'cap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d net Forming Vol 7 
m the Home University Library, for list, see p 39 
NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H Brodey, Ph D , 
Rabbi m Lachod (Bohemia), and K Albrecht, Ph D , Professor in 
Oldenburg (Grand Duchy) English Translation of the Intro 
duction, etc , by Mrs Karl Albrecht Cloth 7s 6d net 
NIBELUNGENLIED “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” 

otherwise “The Book of Ktiemhild” An English Translation by 
W N Lettsom 5th Edition 8to, cloth 5s 
NIKAIDO (Y., B Sc , M A ) Beet Sugar Making and its 
Chemical Control With a number of valuable Tables and Illustra 
tions Demy 8vo, cloth 12s 6d net 
NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Labora- 
tories Demy 8vo 52 Illustrations 55 net 
NOLDEKE (Prof.THEODOR). CompendiousSynac Gram- 
mar With a Table of Characters by Julius Euting Translated (with 
the sanction of the Author) from the Second and Improved German 
Edition by Rev. James A Crichton, D D Royal 8vo iSs net 

Delectus Veterura Carmmum Arabicorum Glossarium 

Confecit A Muller Crown 8vo, cloth 7s 6d 
NOYES (ARTHUR A, PhD) Organic Chemistry for the 
Laboratory Small i2rao Pp xii + zS7 22 IIlus 6s 6d net 

and SAMUEL P MULLIKEN, PhD Laboratory 

Expenments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances 8vo 81 pp as net 
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PFLEIDERER (Dr O ) Pauhnism A Contribution to the 
History of Pnmitive ChnstianU> 2 vols Demj Svo, cloth 12$ 
Set Theological Translation labrary, Old Series, p 46 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History In 4 

vols Demy Svo cloth 24s Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series p 46 [Vol 2 quite out of print] 

Primitive Christianity Its Writings and Teachings in 

their Historical Connections 4 vols los 6d net each See 
Theological Translation Library, New Senes, p 45 
The Early Christian Conception of Christ . Its Signifi- 
cance and Value in the History of Religion 3s net See Crown 
Theological Library, p 36 

PHILUPPS (V , B A ) A Short Sketch of German Litera- 
ture for Schools 2nd Edition revised Pott8\o cloth is 
PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C) Methods for the Analysis of 
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O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva Gadehca (I -XXXI ) A 
Collection of Tales m Insh, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
and Places Edited from MSS and translated 2 vols royal 8vo, 
cloth 42s Or separately, Vol 1, Irish Text , and Vol 2, 
Translation and Notes Each Vol 21s 
OORDT (J. F. VAN, BA) Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical Notes Crown 
8vo, cloth 2s 6d net 

ORTH (SAMUEL P., Ph D ) ' Socialism and Democracy m 
Europe Demy 8vo 360 pages Cloth 6s net 
OSTWALD (WILHELM). Natural Philosophy. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer Crown 810, cloth 4s net 
OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF) Naturalism and Religion Translated 
by J Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R Thomson Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Rev W D Morrison, LL D Crown Svo 5s net. 
Forming Vol 17 in the Crown Theological Library , see p 36 
PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of “ Public Opinion ” Character 
and Life. A Symposium Containing contnbutions by Dr 
Alfred Russel Wallace, John A Hobson, Walter Crane, Harold 
Begbie, and the late Dr Emil Reich Crown 8vo, cloth 3s 6d net 
PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). "ITie American Civil War. With 
Maps f’cap Svo, cloth, ts net, leather, 8S 6d net Forming 
Vol 48 iQ the Home University Library , for list, see p 39 
PEARSON (JOSEPH, Sc) Cancer. With 13 Plates. 6s 6d. 

net See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p 43 
PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia m the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury A List of the Issues 5s net 
PERCIVAL (G. H.) The Incarnate Purpose Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life Crown 8vo, cloth 2S 6d net. 
PEROWNE (J- T, W., M A ), Editor of the Army Senes of French 
and German Novels For list, see p 35 
PERRIS (G. H.). A Short History of War and Peace. F’cap 
Svo, cloth, IS. net, leather, as 6d net Forming Voi 4 in the 
Home University Library , for list, see p 39 

PETERS (JOHN P., D D ) Early Hebrew Story. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 4s 6d net Forming Vol 7 m the Crown Theological 
Library; for list, see p 36 

PETIT (ROBERT). How to Build an Aeroplane Trans 
from the French, with some additional matter, by Messrs T O’B 
Hubbard and J H Ledeboer With nearly 100 Illustrations Demy 
Svo, cloth 2S 6d net 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W.) Production of Metallic Objects 

Electrolytically 5s net 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Chnstianity Translated by 
Rev J Frederick Smith Bang the Hibbert Lectures for 1885 
Library Edition Demy Svo, cloth los 6d Cheap Edition, 
cloth 3s 6d The Hibbert Lectures p 36 
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PFLEIDERER (Dr O ) Paulioism A Contribution to the 
History of Pnmitive Chnsbanity i\ols Demy Svo, cloth 12s 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Senes, p 46 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History In 4 

vols Demy Svo cloth 24s See rheological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p 46 [^Vol 2 quite out of pnnL] 

Primitive Christianity Its Writings and Teachings in 

their Histoncal Connections. 4 vols los 6d net each See 
Theological Translation Library, New Senes, p 45 
The Early Christian Conception of Christ Its Signifi- 
cance and Value in the History of Religion 3s net See Crown 
Theological Library, p 36 

PHILLIPPS (V , B A ) A Short Sketch of German Litera- 
ture for Schools 2nd Edition revised Pott Svo, cloth is 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C ) Methods for the Analysis of 
Ores, Pig Iron, and Steel 2nd Edition Svo Pages vui+r?© 
3 Illustrations 4s 6d net 

Chemical German An Introduction to the Study of 

German Chemical Literature Cloth 8s 6d net 
PICTON (J ALLANSON, M A Lend ) Man and the Bible 
A Review of the Place of the Bible m Human History^ Demy Svo, 
cloth 6s net 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY) The Sailors’ Horn-Book for the 
Law of Storms Being a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the 
Law of Storms, and its uses to Manners of all Classes in all Parts 
of the World Shown by transivarent Stonn Cards and useful 
Lessons 7th Edition Demy Svo, cloth res 6d 
PIGOU (Prof A. C) Unemployment Fcap Svo cloth, is 
net, leather, 2s 6d net Forming Vol 85 in the Home 
University Library , for list, see p 39 
PLATTS(J T.Hon MA (Oxon)) A Grammar of the Persian 
Language. Parti Accidence Broad crown Svo xos 6d 
POLLARD (Prof A F , M A ) The History of England A 
Study in Political Evolution With a Chronological Table Fcap 
Svo, cloth, IS net, leather, 2s 6d net Forming Vol 33 in the 
Home University Library for list, see p 39 
PRANKE (EDWARD J ) Cyanamid (Manufacture, Chem- 
istry, and Uses) Svo Pagesvi+ii” S Figures 5s net 
PRAY (Dr) Astigmatic Letters Printed on Millboard, size 22 
by 14 inches is 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER 
ENCE under the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec 
1910 In I vol, sewed 4s net 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY Old Senes — Odd Numbers at various prices New 
Senes (yearly volumes bound m buclcram) — ^Vols I -XI ready, 
I os 6d each net 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 

No 1905 Crown 4to cloth los net 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRIS- 
TIANITY Held at Berlin tgio Edited by C W Wendte 
D D , and V D Davis B A Medium Svo cloth 9s 6d net 
Sewed 8s 6d net 

PUNNETT (R C , B A.) Lineus With 4 Plates as net See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs p 42 
RiEDER (A ) L'Arbitrage International chez les Hellfenes 
4to, sewed 20s net Being Vol I of Publications de 1 Institut 
Nobel Norvegien 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to ‘ Character and Life 5 

RENAN (E ) On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome on Cbnstianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church Translated by the Rev Charles Beard Being 
the Hibbert Lectures 1880 Svo, cloth los 6d Cheap 
Edition (3rd Edition), js 6d 

RENOUF (P LE PAGE) On the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt Hibbert Lectures 2879 3rd Edition Svo, cJoih 
los €d Cheap Edition, 3s 6d 

R^VILLE (Dr A ) On the Native Religions of Mexico and 
Peru Translated by the Rev P H WicJcsteed Hibbert Lectures, 
18S4 Svo cloth 10s 6d Cheap Edition 35 6d 

Prolegomena of the History of Religions With an Intro 

duction by Prof F Max Muller Svo cloth 6s See Theological 
Translation Library Old Senes p 45 
REVILLE (Prof JEAN) Liberal Christianity Its Origin, 
Nature and Mission Translated and Edited by Victor Leulieite, 
A K C B es L Crown Svo cloth 3s 6d net Forming Vol 4 
m the Crown Theological Library, for list see p 36 
RHYS (Prof J ) On the Ongin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom Hibbert Lectures 1886 Svo, 
cloth 10s 6d Cheap Edition 3s 6d 
RIEDEL (Prof W ) and W E CRUM The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, jn Arabic Ethiopic and Coptic, gis 
net See Text and Translation Society, p 43 
ROBERTSON (Prof J G, MA) The Literature of Ger- 
many Fcap Svo, cloth, is net,, leather 2s. 6d net rorraing 
Vol 65 in Home University Library , for list seep 39 
ROGET (F F ) An Introduction to Old French History, 
Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary and Edition Crown Svo, 
cloth 6s 

First Steps in French History, Literature, and Philology 

For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations the 
various Universities Local Examinations and the Army Examina 
tions 4th Edition Crown Svo cloth 55 
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RUBINOW (I M ) Social Insurance Ihe author is Chief 
Statistician Ocean Accident Guarantee Corporation Demy Svo, 
cloth I2S 6d net 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO) Religious Liberty The Author is 
Ordinary Professor at the Royal University of Turin Wth an Intro 
duction by Prof J B Bury of Cambridge DemySvo 12s 6d ne 
Forming Vol 32 m the Theological Translation Library, 
see p 44 

RUSSELL (Hon BERTRAND, FRS) The Problems 
of Philosophy T cap 8\o, cloth, is net, leather, zs 6d net 
Forming Vol 40 in Home University Library , for list, see p 39 

SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE) The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and Its Historical Evolution , and Religion and Modem 
Culture Translated by Victor Ijculiette, A K C , B es L Cr Svo 
4s net Forming Vol 9 in the Crown Theological Library, 
r<r<fp 36 

The Religions of Authonty and the Religion of the 

Spirit New impression Demy Svo, cloth lo' 6d &tfTheo 
logical Translation Library, New Senes p 44 

SADLER (Rev. Dr) Prayers for Christian Worship Crown 
Svo cloth 3s 6d 

Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled i8mo cloth is 6d 

SADLER (GILBERT, MA, LLB) A Short Introduction 
to the Bible Crown Svo, cloth, as 6d net 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT A new translation well illustrated with 
drawings by Eiik WeiensktoW, Christian Krogh and others of the 
best Norwegian artists In small 4to comprising abo\e 200 pages, 
bound with linen back and paper sides, in box 12s 6d net 

SALEEBY (C W, MD, FRS) Individualism and Col- 
lectivism Crown Svo cloth zs 

SAUNDERS (T BAILEY) Professor Harnack and his 

Oxford Critics Crown Svo cloth is 6d net 

SAYCE (Prof AH) On the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians 5th 
Edition Hibbert Lectures, 1887 Svo cloth los 6d Cheap 
Edition 3s fid 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F ) Methods of Industrial Remunera- 
tion 3rd Edition revised and enlarged Crown Svo, cloth 
7s 66 Popular Edition 3s 66 

SCHRADER (Prof E ) The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition 
with Additions by the Author and an Introduction by the Rev 
OwenC Whitehouse, M A 2\ols WithaMap Svo, cloth 12s 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Senes, p 46 
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SCHREBER (D. G. M.) Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or a 

System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M D With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text Royal 8vo, cloth 
2S 6d net 

SCHROEN (L.) Seven-Figure Logarithms of Numbers 
from I to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents 
to every lo Seconds of the Quadrant With a Table of Propor 
tional Parts By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory 
of Jena, etc, etc. 5th EdiUon, corrected and stereotyped With 
a description of the Tables by A De Morgan, Professor of 
Mathematics in University College, London Imp 8vo, cloth, 
printed on light green paper gs 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church. Trans 
lated from the Second German Edition By arrangement with 
the Author, an Additional Chapter has been added on “ Religious 
Movements m England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College 
Cambridge Demy Svo, cloth los fid See Theological Trans 
lation Library, New Senes, p 41 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics 
of Evolution 8vo, cloth 5s 

— The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown Svo, cloth 
58 

SCOTT (ANDREW), Lepeophtheirus and Lernea With 
5 Plates 2S net See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee 
Afemoirs on Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, 
P 39 

SCOTT (Dr D. H., M A , r R S ) The Evolution of Plants. 
Fully illustrated F’cap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, 2s fid net 
Forming VoL 9 in the Home University Library, for list, 
x«p 39 

SCOTT(E F.jMA) TheApologeticoftheNewTestament 
Crown Svo, cloth 4s fid net See Crown Theological Library, 
P 36 

SEEBERG (Prof. R , of Berlin) The Fundamental Truths 
of the Christian Religion. Sixteen Lectures delivered before the 
Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlin Crown Svo 
350 PP 4s* fid net Crown Theological Library, p 37 

SEGER (HERMAN AUGUST), Collected Writings of. 
Papers on Manufacture of Pottery. 2 vols Large 8vo 3* 

net per set 
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SEITZ (Dr ADALBERT) Edited by, with the assistance ot 
Dr Jordan (Tnng), W F kirby (London), Warren (London), Hon 
W Rothschild (London), and others Butterflies and Moths. 
The Macrolepidoptera of the World A work of reference and identi 
fication, with looo coloured phtes,depictmg nearly 40, ooospecimens, 
with letterpress To be completed in about 465 parts 4to The 
work IS divided into two Dtnsions Division I , Fauna PaJtearctica, 
published in 4T0IS , or 115 parts at 15 net each Orders are booked 
for the whole division only Division II , Fauna Exotica, published 
m 12 vols , or 350 partsatis 6d neteach This division is divided 
into Fauna Americana, Fauna Indo Australica, and Fauna Africana 
Each Fauna may be subscribed for separately, and subscriptions 
will also be received for any of the classified groups, vii , Rhopalo 
cera, Bombyces and Sphinges, Noclus and Geometrse Binding 
covers for the work can be obtained after completion of each 
lolume The latest prospectus should be applied for 
SELBIE (Principal W. B , M A ) Nonconformity. Its Origin 
and Progress Fcap Svo, cloth, rs net, leather, as 6d net 
Forming Vol 50 m the Home University Library, for list seep 41 
SHARPE(HENRY). BntamBC • As Described m Classical 
Writings IV'jth an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassitendes 
and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast line of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps Crown 8vo, cloth 5s net 
SHEARMAN (A. T,, M A ) The Development of Symbolic 
Logic A Cntical Historical Study of the Logical Calculus 
Crown 8vo, cloth 5s net 

SIMKHOVITCH (Prof V. J , Ph D ) Marxism and Social- 
ism Demy 810, cloth 6s net 

SMITH (The Rt. Hon. F. E., KC, MP) Unionist Policy 
and Other Essays Large 8vo, cloth 5s net 
SMITH (L. PEARSALL, M A ) The English Language 
F’cap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d net Forming Vol 45 
in the Home University Library , for list, see p 40 

SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES Best Types 

for the Determination of the Acut«iess of Vision 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved 8vo, sewed 4s Single 
Sheets E T B, M O V, B D E, UlUlUJ , and Large Clock Sheet 
eatda Sfir/a’A CVwk and Px T V X 
SNYDER (HARRY, B Sc) Soilsand Fertilisers. 2nd Edition 
8vo Pages x+ 294 i Plate, 40 Illustrations 6s 6d net 
SODDY (F., MA, FRS) Matter and Energy F’cap Svo, 
cloth, IS net, leather, 2s 6d net Forming Vol 46 in the 
Home University Library, for list, see p 41 

SODEN (Prof H. VON, DD) The Books of the New 

Testament Translated by the Rev J R Wilkinson, and edited 
by Rev W D Morrison, LL D Crown Svo, cloth 4s 6d 
net See Crown Theological Libniry, p 36 
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SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cle^ eland With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator Small demy 8vo cloth 6s net 
SOMERVILLE (Prof W, DSc) Agrnculture. Fcap Sro 
cloth, IS net, leather as 6d net terming Vol 26 m the 
Home University Library for list, ste p 39 
SONNTAG (CO) A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 
Surrounding District A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants classified after 
the Natural System with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms BythelateC O Sonntag Fcap 8\o hmpcloth 3s fid net 
SORENSEN (S , Ph D ) Compiled by An Index to the Names 
in the Mahabharata With short explanations Royal 4to, m 
twelve parts which are not sold separately, at 7s fid. per part net 
Parts I to Vni now ready 

SOUTHWARK (Lady) Social and Political Reminiscences 
Illustrated 12s fid net 

SPEARS(J R) Master Manners. Fcap 8vcy cloth is. ret, 
leather, as fid net Forming Vol 55 m the Home University 
Library, for list, r« p 41 

SPENCER(HERBERT) ASystemofSyntbeticPhjJosophy- 
Vol I First Principles With an Appendix and a Portrait 
Finally revised New Edition large crown 8vo cloth 7s fid 
Specially pnnted cheap edition bound m cloth 2 vols of 240 
pages each xs net per volume Complete in one volume as net 
Vols II and III The Principles of Biology 6th Thous 
and 8vo cloth Revised and greatly enlarged a vols 1 8s each 
Vols IV and V The Principles of Psychology 5th 
Thousand z vols 8vo cloth 36s 
VoLVI The Principles of Sociology Vol I Parti, The 
Data of Sociology, Part a. The Inductions of Sociology, Part 3 
Domestic Institutions 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged Svo, 
cloth 2 1 s 

Vol VII The Principles of Sociology, Vol II Part 4 
Ceremonial Inslitutions, Part 5, Political Institutions 3rd 
Thousand Svo cloth i8s 

Vol VIII The Principles of Sociology Vol III Part 
6 Fcclesiastical Institutions, Part 7, Professional Institutions, 
Part 8^ Industnal Institutions and Thousand 8vo cloth tfis 
Vo! IX. The Principles of Ethics Vo) I Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics, Part a, fhe Inductions of Ethics, Part 3 The 
Ethics of Individual Life Svo cloth 15s. 

Vol X. The Principles of Ethics Vol II Part 4, Justice, 
Part 5 Negative Beneficence, Part 6 Positive Beneficence, 
Appendices Demy Svo cloth 1*5 6d 

A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann Sewed fid 

— Data of Ethics Res“t umform with popular edition of “ First 
Pnncjples” Sewed, as fid. nrt, cloth 3s net 
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SPENCER (HERBERT) DescnptiveSocioIogy,or, Groups 
of Sociological Facts Compiled and abstracted bj Professor D 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig and James Collier 
Folio boards 
No i English iSs 
No 2 Ancient American Races i6s 
No 3 Lowest Races, Negntto Races, Polynesians i8s 
No 4 African Races i6s 
No 5 Asiatic Races i8s 
No 6 American Races i8s 
No 7 Hebrews and Phtenicians 2xs 
No 8 The French Civilisation 30s 
No 9 Chinese Compiled and abstracted by E T C 
Werner, H M ’s Consular Service China 63s 
No lo Greeks Hellenic Era By Rev DrJ P MahafTy, 
and Professor W A Goligber, Trinity College, Dublin sis 

Education Intellectual, Moral, and Physical Popular 

Edition Entirely reset Crown 8vo cloth as 6d Cheap 
Edition cloth, is net 

— Essays Scientific, Political, and Speculative A neiv 
Edition rearrmged, with additional Essays 3 vols 8vo, cloth 
(Each 105 ) 30s 

— Facts and Comments Demy Svo, cloth 6s 

Justice Being Part 4 ofthe Principles of Ethics 2nd Thousand 
Svo, cloth (is 

ReasonsforDissentmgfromthePhilosopbyofM Comte 

Sewed 6d 

— ~ Social Statics Abridged and revised, together with ‘ The Man 
V The State ’ Svo cloth los 

The Man uersus The State i4ih Thousand Sewed is 

The Study of Sociology Library Edition (21st Thousand), 

with a Postscript 8>o, cloth los 6d 
— - Various Fragments Uniform m Library binding Demy Svo, 
cloth Enlarged Edition 6s 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabiclexts with Translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Itxts, by G Homer, M A 
STEPHEN (Rev Canon REGINALD, M A ) Democracy 

and Clnmcter Bting the Moorhousc Lectures for 1908 Crown 
8\o, cloth 5s 

STERNE (LAURENCE) A Sentimental Journey through 

Iranct and Iial) Wnh 12 lllustvaUons faithfull> reproduced 
from water colour drawings by Everard Hopkins Cheap Fdition 
in crown 4I0, 6s net 
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STILLMAN (THOS B,MSc,PhD) Engineering Chem- 
istry 4th Edition The 4th edition has been mostly rewritten 
and altered to incorporate the latest approved methods of chemical 
testing Medium Syo With 147 Figures in the text 21s net 
STOCKER (R DIMSDALE) Social Idealism. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 3 s net 

STRACHEY (G L ) Landmarks m French Literature 
F’cap 8vo, cloth, is net leather, 2s 6d net Forming Vo! 35 
m the Home University Library, for list set p 39 

TAYLOR (A CAMERON) General Sir Alexander Taylor 
A Memoir by his Daughter 2 vols Demy 8vo, cloth 25s net 
TAYLOR (Rev Dr J ) The Massoretic Text and the 
Ancient Versions of the Book of Micah Crown Svo, cloth 5s 
TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects Svo, cloth, 3s , or 32mo, doth, is 6d 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES 8vo, cloth is 6d [cloth 2s 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems Svo, 

SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian worship wjih a few 
additional Prayers for particular Days 8vo cloth, as fid , or 
32mo cloth IS 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD) The Princess A* 
Medley With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, 
and a number m black and white, from Original Drawings by 
Everard Hopkins Small 410 7s fid net 
THOMSON (J, ARTHUR, M A , LLD ) Introduction to 
Science Fcap Svo cloth is net, leather, as fid net Form 
ing Vol 32 in the Home University Library, for list, see p 40 

and Prof PATRICK GEDDES Evolution Fcap 8vo, 

cloth, IS net , leather, as fid net Forming Vol 20 m the Home 
University Library, for list wp 40 
Editor of the Home University Library, for list set p. 39 

THURSTON (E TEMPLE) The “ Flower of Gloster." 
By the well known Author of ' City of Beautiful Nonsense, “ Sally 
Bishop ” etc With six Illustrations faithfully reproduced in colours, 
and other Illustrations in black and white from drawings by W R. 
Dakin Small 4to, cloth 7s fid net Cheap Edition 3s fid net 
TISCHENDORF(C) The New Testament Novum Testa 
mentum Grsce 3 vols 8vo 70s net 
TOLLINTON (Rev R B, MA, BD) Clement of 
Alexandria A Study in Christian Liberalism In two volumes 
Medium Svo, cloth 21s net 

TOWER (CHARLES) Germany of To-day Fcap Svo, 
cloth, IS net, leather, as 6d net Forming Vo! 71 in Home 
University Library , for list, see p 39 
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TOWER (O F., Ph D ) The Conductivity of Liquids 8vo 
Pages 1V+ 190 20 Illustrations 6s 6d net 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 
Issued in parts at various pnces 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN Vols I -XX 410 ^22, 5s 6d Vols XXI- 

XXXI Various prices 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued in parts at \anous prices Genenl Index to 
First Thirty four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution 4to, cloth 21s 

TRENCKNER(V) Pali Miscellany Parti The Introductory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and Notes 
8vo, sewed 4s 

TRENT (Prof W. P > and ERSKINE (Prof J ). Great 
Writers of America Pcap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, 2s 6d 
net Forming Vol 52, Home University Library, for list, wp 39 
TROELTSCH (ProC ERNEST, of Jena) Protestantism and 
Progress The Significance of Protestantism m the Rise of the 
Modern World Translated mto English by Rev W Montgomery, 
B D Crown 8vo, cloth 3s 6d net Scf Crown Theological 
Library, p 36 

UPTON (Rev C B) OntheBasisofReligious Belief Hibbert 
Lectures, 1893 Demy 8vo, cloth los 6d Cheap Edition, 3s fid 
VEGA. Logarithmic Tabtesof Numbers and Trigonometrical 
functions Translated from ihe 40th, or Dr Bremikers Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W L Fischer, M A , F R S , 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge , Professor of Natural Philo 
soph) in the Unnersit) of St Andrews 75th Stereotyped Edition 
Ro)al 8vo, clotli 7s 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems Large post 8>o, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T Blake Wirgman as fid 
VENABLE (T. C., Ph D ) The Development of the Penodic 
Law Small i2mo Pages vni 4- 32 r Illustrated ros fid net 

The Study of the Atom xamo Pages vi + 290 8s fid net 

VINCENT (JACQUES) Vaillante. 2s fid .S« Arm) Senes of 
French and German Novels, p, 35 

VINOGRADOFF (Prof P , D C L ) Common-Sense in Law. 
F’cap S\o, cloth, is net, leather, 2s fid net Forming Vol S3 
in the Home Universitj Library , for list, jge p 39 
WALFORD(MrsL B) RecoUectionsofaScottish Novelist 
With Portraits and other Illustrations Detn) 810, cloth, xos fid net 
WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL) Character and Life, 
PS 

WEBSTER (A G ) The Dynamics of Particles and of 
Rigid, Elastic, and Fluid Bodies Second Edition. Medium 8vo, 
cloth 14s net 
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WEDMORE (Sir FREDERICK) Painters and Painting:. 
(Illustrated) F'cap 8vo, cloth, is net, leather, 2S 6d net 
Forming Vol 63 in Home Universit)' Library, for list , 41 
WEINEL (Prof H., of the University of Jena) St Paul The 
Man and bis Work Translated by Rev O A Bienennnn, MA 
Edited by Rev W D Mornson, M A , LL D Demy 8vo, cloth 
los 6d Theological Translation Library New Series, p 44 
WEIR (T. H , B D ) A Short History of the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament By Thomas H Weir, Assistant to the 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow 
snd Edition, with Additions Crown Svo cloth 6s 
WEISSE(T H ). A Short Guide to German Idioms being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use With Examination Papers 
3rd Edition Cloth as 

Elements of German With a Course of Exercises instructing 

in Simpler Composition Crown 8vo, cloth 3s 

WEIZSACKER (Prof CARL VON) The Apostolic Age. 
Translated by James Millar, B D Demy Svo, z vols , cloth Each 
los 6d Ste Iheological Translation Library, New Series, p 44 
WELD (A G) Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his 
Friends With an Appendix by the late Bertram Tennyson 
Illustrated with Portraits m photogravure and colour, and with a 
facsimile of a MS poem Tcap 8\o, ait linen 4s 6d net 
WERNER (A ) and G. HUNT. Elementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander Taal) i6mo, cloth is 6d 
WERNLE (PAUL) The Beginnings of Christianity. The 
Author IS Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the 
University of Basel Revised by the Author, and translated by 
the Rev G A Bienemann, M A , and edited, with an Introduc 
tion, b) the Rev W D Momson, LL D Demy Svo los 6d 
pervolume .Sf<r Theological Translation Library, New Senes, p 44 
WHITEHEAD (A N., ScD . F R S ) Introduction to Mathe- 
matics With Diagrams F’cap 8vo,cloth, is net, leather, 2s 6d net 
Forming Vol i8 m the Home University Library , for list, j«p 40 
WILEY (HARVEY W , A M , Ph D ) Principles and Prac- 
tice of Agricultural Chemical Analysis 3 Vols Svo New 
Edition in preparation Vol I Soils Ready i8s net Vol II 
Fertilisers aos net Vol III Acricultural Products 26s net 
WILLIAMS (ANEURIN, M P ) Co-Partnership and Profit- 
Sharing F cap Svo, cloth, is net, leather, as 6d net Form 
mg Vol 80 m the Home University Library , for list, at p 39 
WILLIAMS (The Right Rev W. L , D CL). A Djctionary 
of the New Zealand Language 4th Edition Edited by the 
Right Rev Bishop W L Williams, with numerous additions and 
corrections Demy Svo, clolh i*s 6d 
Lessons in Maori. 3rd Edition Fcap 8vo, cloth 3s 
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WIMMER (R., Pastor of Weisweil am Rhein in Baden) My 
Struggle for Light Confessions of a Preacher Crown 8vo, cloth 
3s net See Crown Theological Library, p 36 
WINSTEDT (E. O ), Edited by Coptic Texts on St Theodore 
the General, St Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus 21s 
net See Text and Translation Soaety, p 43 
WOODS (C E.) The Gospel of Rightness A Study m 
Pauline Philosophy 300 pages, cloth 5s net 
WRIGHT (Rev C H H ) Light from Egyptian Papyri 
on Jewish History before Christ Crown Svo, cloth 3s net 
WRIGHT (G H BATESON. D D ) The Book of Job A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion Date, 
etc Sio, cloth 6s 

Was Israel ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition 8\o, 

art linen 7s 6d 

WRIGHT (W ALDIS, LL D ), Edited by A Rabbinic Com- 
mentary on the Book, of Job, contained in a unique MS at Cam 
bridge With Translation and Commentary 21s net Text 

and Translition Social), p 43 

WUNDT (WILHELM) Outlines of Psychology. Trans 
lated, with the co operation of the Author, b) Chirles Hubbard 
Judd, Ph D , Instructor in the Wesleyan Unn ersily 3rd Enlarged 
Edition Demy Svo, cloth 8s net 
WYSOR (HENRY, BS, Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College) Metallurgy A Condensed 
Treatise Demy Svo, cloth 12s 6d net 
YOUNGHUSBAND (Col Sir FRANCIS E, KCIE) 
Wiihm Thoughts during Convalescence 3s 6d net 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES AND SERIES 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS 
Edited, with short Notes, b> J T W Perowne, M A 

Th s senes is equally well adapted for ccncral reading and for Ihose ptepanng 
for the Ann), Oxford and Carobndge CerUiicates, and other Examinations— m 
{act for all vsho wish to keep up or improve their trench and German The 
notes arc as concise as possible with an occasional elymology or illustration lo 
assist the roeraor) The boolis selected being by recent or living authors arc 
adapted for the stud) of most modem French and German. 

Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. Prosper Merimee 2s 6d 
Vaillante Jicques Vincent es dd 
Auf Verlornem Posteu and Nazzarena Danti Johannes 
1 Dewali 3s 

Contes Mihtaires A Daudet 2s 6d 
Erzahlungen. E Hbfer 3s 
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CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 

The only undertaking of its kind in the English language^ each 
writer is at liberty to express his deepest convictions with absolute 
freedom — a freedom which is the only idtimate security of truth 

Vol I — Babel and Bible By Dr Fnednch Deliizsch 
4$ 6d net 

Vol II — The Virgin Birth of Christ An Historical and 
Critical Essay By Paul Lobstein as 6d net 
Vol III. — My Strug’ffle for Light. Confessions of a 
Preacher By R Wimmer 3s net 
Vol IV — Liberal Christianity Its Origin Nature, and 
Mission By Jean R^ville 3s 6d net 

Vol V — What IS Christianity ? By Adolf Harnack 
4s 6d net 

Vol VI— Faith and Morals ByW Herrmann 4s 6d net 
Vol Vn — Early Hebrew Story A Study of the Origin the 
Value and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel 
By John P Peters D D 48 6d net 
Vol VIII — Bible Problems and the New Material for 
their Solution ByProf T K Cheyne, OLiu DD 4s 6d net 
Vol IX— The Doctrine of the Atonement and its His- 
torical Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture By 
the late Auguste Sabatier 4s net 
Vol X —The Early Christian Conception of Christ Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion By Otto 
Pfieiderer 3s net 

Vol XI — The Child and Religion Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers 5s net 

Vol XII — The Evolution of Religion An Anthropological 
Study By L R Farnell, M A , D Litt 4s 6d net 
Vol XIII —The Books of the New Testament By Baron 
Hermann von Soden D D 4s 6d net 

Vol XIV — Jesus ByW Bousset 3s 6d net 
Vol XV — The Communion of the Christian with God 
ByW Herrmann Revised and much enlarged edition 4s 6d net 
Vol XVI — Hebrew Religrion To the Establishment of 
Judaism under Ezra By W E Addis M A 4s 6d net 

Vol XVII — Naturalism and Religion By Rudolf Otto 
5s net 

Vol XVIII — Essays on the Social Gospel By Dr Adolf 
Harnack and Dr Herrmann 4s net 
Vol XIX —The Religion of the Old Testament By Karl 
Marti 4s net 
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Crown Theological Libraty—conft/tueif 

Vol XX — Luke the Physician Being Volume One of Dr 
Adolf Harnack s New Testament Studies 5s net 
Vo] XXI — The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ By Prof Kirsopp Lake 4s 6d net 
Vol XXII —The Apologetic of the New Testament By 
E F Scott 4s 6d net 

Vol XXin — The Sayings of Jesus Being Volume Two 
of Dr Adolf Harnack s New lestament Studies 5s net 
Vol XXIV — Anglican Liberalism By Twelve Churchmen 
4s 6d net 

Vol XXV —The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion By Dr R Seeberg 4s 6d net 
Vol XXVI — The Life of the Spirit An Introduction to 
Philosophy By Dr Rudolf Eucken 4s 6d net 
Vol XXVII — ^The Acts of the Apostles Being Volume 
Three of Dr Adolf Harnack s New Testament Studies 5s net 
Vol XXVIII — Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Augustine By Dr Adolf Hamack $s 6d net 
Vol XXIX —Modernity and the Churches By Prof 
Percy Gardner 4s fid net 

Vol XXX —The Old Egyptian Faith By Prof Edouard 
Naville Illustrated 4s 6d net 
Vol XXXI —The Constitution and Law of the Church 
in the First Two Centuries By Dr Adolf Harnack gs net 
Vol XXXII —The Scientific Study of the Old Testament 
Illustrated By Dr Rudolf kittel 5s net 
Vol XXXIII —The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels Being Volume Four of Dr Adolf Hamack s New Testa 
ment Studies Cloth 5s net 

Vol XXXIV —The Religious Experience of St Paul 
By Prof Percy Gardner 5s net 
Vol XXXV — Pharisaism Its Aims and its Methods 
By R Travers Herford B A Cloth 5s net 

Being Volume Five of Dr Adolf Harnack s New Testament 
Studies Cloth 5s net 

Vol XXXVII —Protestantism and Progress By Prof 
Ernest Troeltsch of Jena Cloth 3s fid net 
Vol XXXVIII —Present Day Ethics B> Prof Rudolf 
Eucken 3s net 

Vol XXXIX —Knowledge and Life. By Prof Rudolf 
Eucken 5s net 

Descrifttit Prospectus on AppheaUon 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

Library Edition, demy 8vo los 6d per volume 
Cheap Popular Edition, js 6d per volume 

Alviella (Count Goblet D’) Lectures on the Origin and 
the Growth ofthe Conception of God, as illustrated by Anthropology 
and History Translate by the Rev P H VVicksteed (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1891 ) Cloth los 6d Cheap Edition, 3s 6d 

Beard (Rev. Dr C ). Lectures on the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern ThoughtandK-now ledge 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1883 ) 8vo,cloth los 6d Cheap Edition, 3s 6d 

Davids (T W. Rhys) Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism (Hibbert Lectures, tgSi ) and 
Edition 8vo, cloth 10s 6d Cheap Edition, 3s 6d 

Drummond (Dr) Via, Veritas, Vita Lectures on Chris 
tianity m its most Simple and Intelligible Form (The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894) ros 6d Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 

Hatch (Rev. Dr) Lectures on the Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church Edited by Or Fair 
bairn (Hibbert Lectures, 1888) 3rd Edition 8vo, cloth 
los fid Cheap Edition, 3s fid 

Kuenen (Dr A ) Lectures on Mationai Religions and 
Universal Religion (The Hibbert Lectures, 18S2 ) 8vo, cloth 
I os fid Cheap Edition, 3s fid 

Montefiore (C G ) Ongin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892) 2nd Edition 8vo, cloth los fid 
Cheap Edition, 3s fid 

Pfleiderer (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Chnsiianiiy Translated by 
the Rev J Frederick Smith (Hibbert Lectures, 1885) and 
Edition 8vo, cloth los fid Cheap Edition, 3s fid 

Renan (E ) On the Influence of the Institutions, 

Thoughts and Culture ofRomeonChnstiamiy, and the Development 
ofthe Catholic Church Trans bytheRev CharlesBeard (Hibbert 
Lectures, rSSo ) Sro, cloth ros fid Cheap Ed , 3rd td , 3s fid 

Renouf (P Le Page) On the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt (Hibbert Lectures, 1879) 3rd Edition 8vo, cloth 
tos fid Cheap Edition, 3s fid 

Rhys (Prof. J.). On the Ongm and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lectures, 1886) 
S10, cloth. los fid Cheap Edition, 3 s fid 
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The Hibbert Lectures — continued 

R^ville (Dr A ) On the Native Religions of Mexico 
and Peru Translated by the Rev P H Wicksteed (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1884 ) 8vo, cloth los 6d Cheap Edition, 3s 6d 
Sayce(Prof AH) On the Religion of Ancient Assyria 
and Babylonia 4th Edition (Hibbert Lectures, 1887) 8vo, 
cloth los 6d Cheap Edition, 3s 6d 
Upton (Rev C B ) On the Bases of Religious Belief 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1893) Demy Svo, cloth los 6d Cheap 
Edition, 3s 6d 

Second Senes 

Farnell (L R, DLitt, Wilde Lecturer m the University of 
Oxford) The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures 
deliveredinOxfordandLondonini9ii DemySvo cloth 6s net 
Moulton (Prof J, H ). Early Zoroastria n is m, Cloth, 
ros 6d net 

Margohouth (Prof D S ) Early Development of 
Mohammedanism Cloth 6s net 


• HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE 

Editors Prof Gilbert Murray, D Lilt ,LL D F B A , Herbert Fisher, 
M A , F B A , LL D , Professor J Arthur Thomson, LL D , and Pro 
fessor Wm T Brewster Each volume is written by an expert of the 
tery first rank, and consists of 256 pages Issued bound in cloth at is 
net, or beautifully bound m leather, levant morocco grain, as 6d net 

Eighty fize Volumes Now Ready. 

1 Parliament Sir C P Ilbeit, K C B 

2 Shakespeare John Masefield 

3 French Revolution (With Maps ) Hilaire Belloc, M A 

4 History of War and Peace G H Perns 
J Stock Exchange F W Hirst, M A 

6 Irish Nationality Mrs J R Green 

7 Modem Geography (Illustrated ) Dr M Newbigm 

8 Polar Exploration (With Maps ) Dr W S Bruce 

9 Evolution of Plants (Fully Illustrated ) Dr D H 
Scott, F R S 

10 Socialist Movement J Ramsay MacDonald, M P. 

I r Conservatism Lord Hugh Cecil, M A > M P 

12 Opening Up of Africa. (With Maps) Sir H H 
Johnston G C M G 
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Home University Library of Modern Knovj\^&z^—eonhnucd 

13 Mediseval Europe (With Maps) H W C Davis, M A 

14 The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev Dr W Barr> 

15 Mohammedanism Prof D S Margoliouth 

16 The Science of Wealth J A Hobson MA 

17 Health and Disease DrW L Mackenzie 

18 Introduction to Mathematics (With Diagrams ) AN 
Whitehead) Sc D , F R S 

19 The Animal World (With many Illustrations) Prof 
F W Gamble 

so Evolution Prof J A Thomson and Prof P Geddes 

21 Liberalism Prof L T Hobhouse 

22 Crime and Insanity DrC A Mercier 

23 History of our Time, 1885-1913 G P Gooch, M A 

24 The Evolution of Industry Prof D H MacGregor 

25 The Civilisation of China Prof H A Giles, LL D 
36 Agriculture Prof W Somerville, D Sc 

27 English Literature Modern George Matr, M A 
^28 Psychical Research StrW F Barrett, FRS 
The Dawn of History Prof J L Myers 

30 Elements of English Law. Prof W M Geldart, B C L 

31 Astronomy A R Hmks, MA 

« j2 The Introduction to Science Prof J Arthur Thomson, 
M A 

33 The History of England . A Study in Political Evolution 
Prof A F Pollard 

34 Canada A G Bradley 

35 Landmarks in French Literature G L Strachey 

36 Climate and Weather (With Diagrams ) Prof H N 
Dickson D Sc 

37 Peoples and Problems of India Sirl W Holderness, 
K.CSI 

38 The School An Introduction to the Study of Education 
Prof J J Findlay 

39 Architecture (Over 40 Illustrations ) Prof W R Lethaby 

40 Problems of Philosophy, The Hon Bertrand Russell, 
FRS 

41 Anthropology R R Marett, M A 

42 Rome W Warde Fowler, hi A 

43 English Literature Medisval Prof W P Ker 

44 Prinaples of Physiology Prof J G M'Kendnck 

45 The English Language / Pearsall Smith, M A 
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Home University Library of Modern Knowledge— 

46 Matter and Energy F Soddy, F R.S 

47 Buddhism Mrs Rhys Davids 

48 The American Civil War (Maps ) Prof F L Paxson 

49 Psychology The Study of Behaviour Prof W 
McDougall 

50 Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress Principal 
W B Selbie 

51 Warfare m England (\\ ith ^^aps ) Hiliire Belloc, M A 

52 Great Writers of America Profs W P Trent and 
J Lrskine 

53 The Making of the Earth (With 38 Maps and figures ) 
Prof J W GiegOT), F R S 

54 Ethics G E Moore M A 

55 Master Manners J R Spears 

56 Making of the New Testament Prof B W Bacon, 
LL D , D D 

57 The Human Body (Illustrated) Prof Arthur Keith, 
MD FR.CS 

5^S Electricity (Illustrated) Dr Gisbert Kapp DEng, 
MI E E 

59 Political Economy Prof S J Chapman M A 

60 Missions Their Rise and Development Mrs Creighton 

61 Napoleon (Maps) Herbert Fisher MA.FBA 

« 62 The Ongm and Nature of Life Prof Benjamin Moore 

63 Painters and Painting (Ulus) Sir Frederick Wedmore 

64 Dr Johnson and his Circle John Bailey, M A 

65 The Literature of Germany Prof J G Robertson, 
M A , Pb D 

66 The Navy and Sea Power David Hannay 

67 Chemistry Prof Raphael Meldola, D Sc. L1~D 

68 Comparative Religion Prof J Estlm Carpenter, LL.D 

69 The Newspaper (Ulus) G Bmne> Dibbice 

70 The Victonan Age in Literature G R Chesterton 

71 Germany ofTo-day By Charles Tower 

7” Plant Life (lllusttated) By Prof J B Farmer FRS 

73 The Writing of English B> Prof W T Brewster 

74 A History of Freedom of Thought By Prof J B 
Bury, Litt D 

75 Anaent Art and Ritual B) Miss Jane Harrison, LLD 
DLiit 

76 Euripides and his Age. By Gilbert ^fur^a}, LL.D 
D Litt 
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Home University Library of Modern Knowledge— 

77 Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle H N Brailsford 

78 The Ocean Sir John Murray 

79 Nerves Prof D Fraser Hams 

So Co-Partnership and Profit-Sharing Aneunn 
Williams, M P 

•8i‘ Problems of Village Life E N Bennett MA 

82 Prehistoric Britain Robert Munro, M A M D LL D , 
FRSE 

83 Common-Sense in Law Prof P VmogradofT D C L , 
LLD 

84 Literature of the Old Testament Prof George F 
Moore D D , LL D 

85 Unemployment Prof A C Ptgou 

A Detailed List, contalatns Particulars of more than 
One Hundred Volumes, elghty-five of which are 
already Issued, to be had upon application 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE * 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS Edited b> W A Herdman, 
D Sc., F R.S All demy 8vo stiff boards 

1 Ascidia By Prof W A Herdman ^^^th 5 Plates 2s net 

2 Cardium By J Johnstone 7 Plates as 6d net * 

3 Echinus By Herbert Clifton Chadincl, Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station With 5 Plates as net 

4 Codium ByR-J Haney Gibson, M A , FLS , and Helen 
P Auld, B Sc ^Vith 3 Plates ts 6ti net 

5 Alcyonium By S>dney J Hickson, D Sc., FRS ^Vlth 
3 Plates is fid net 

6 Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott Resident 
Fishenes Assistant at the Peel Hatchery With 5 Plates as net 

7 Lineus By R C Punnett, D A Uith 4 Plates as net 

8 Pleuronectes B) Frank J Cole, and James Johnstone, 

B Sc Lend Al^ith r r Plates 7s net 

9 Chondrus By Otto V Datbishire With 7 Plates 
as. fid net 

10 Patella (the Common Limpet) By J R Ainsworth 
Dans, A , and H J Mcurc,BSc \\1ih4Platcs as fid net 

11 Arenicola (the Lug-Worm) B>J H Ashworth, D Sc 
8 Plates 45. fid net 
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Liverpool Marine Biology continued 

12 Gammams By Margaret Cussans,B Sc 4 Plates 2s net 

13 Anurida By A D Imms, B Sc (Lond ) 7 Plates 4s net 

14 Ligia By C Gordon Hewitt, B Sc 4 Plates as net 

15 Antedon By Herbert Clifton Chadvnck 7 Plates 
2S 6d net 

16 Cancer By Joseph Pearson, M Sc 13 Plates 6s 6d net 

1 7 Pecton By W J Dakin, M Sc 9 Plates 4s 6d net 

18 Eledone By Anmelsgrove, MSc 10 Plates <45 6d net 

19 Polychaet Larvae By F H Gravely, MSc 4 Plates 
as 6d net 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY Established for 
the purpose of editing and translating Onental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the Bntish Museum 
The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, m the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis Edited and translate by E \V Brooks M A 
Vol I Text, Parts I and 11 Vol II Translation, Parts I 
and n 84s net i* 

The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandna, m Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic Edited and translated by Prof W 
Riedel (Gnefswald) and W E Crum 21s net 
' A Rabbinic Commentaty on the Book of Job, contained 
m a unique MS at Cambridge Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary by W Aldis Wright, LL D 2is net 
An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
John , also The Armenian Texts of Cynl of Alexandna, 
Scholia de Incarnatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Easter, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
unknown m Greek or Latin All edited, with English versions, etc , 
by r C Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford 
Remnants of the Later Synac Versions of the Bible 
Part T (Sixth Century) The Four Minor Catholic Epistles Re- 
constructed Text, with Apparatus Cnticus Part II (Seventh 
Century) Extracts, hitherto unedited, from the Syro Hexaplar 
Text of Chionicles, Nebemiah etc All edited, with Greek 
versions, etc , by John Gwynn, D D , Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin 21s net 

Coptic Texts on St Theodore the General, St Theodore 
the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus Edited and Translated 
by E O Winstedt, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford 
21s net. 

The Refutation of Mam, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim Edited by the Rev C. W Mitchell 21s net 
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Text and Translation Society — conimued 

Euphemia and the Goth With the Acts of Martyrdom of 
the Confessors of Edessa Itdited and Examined by Prof F C 
Burlcut 2 IS net 

Two Commentaries on the Jacobite Liturgy By George, 
Bishop of the Arab Tribes, and Moses Bar Kepha Together 
with the Syriac anaphora of St James and a document entitled the 
Book of Life Texts and English translation by Dom R H 
Connolly, M A , and H W Codnngton MA zrs net 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY 

New Series A Series of Translations by which the best results 
of recent Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted 
without reference to doctrinal considerations and with the sole purpose 
of arriving at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers 

Vols I and V — The Apostolic Age By Prof Carl von 
Weizsacker Translated by James Millar, B D zvols los 6d each 
Vols n, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII— A Histofy of 
Dogma By Adolf Hamack, Berlin Translated from the Third 
German Edition Edited by the late Rev Prof A B Bruce, 
DD 7 vols los 6d each 

Vols III and VI —A History of the Hebrews.— By R 
Kittel, Ordinary Professor of Theology m the University of 
' Breslau ros dd per volume 

Vol IV —The Communion of the Christian with God A 
Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther By \V Herr 
mann, Dr Theol , Professor of Dogmatic Theology m the Umver 
sity of Marburg los dd net 

Vol XIII — An Introduction to the Textual Cnticism of 
the Greek New Testament By Prof Eberhard Nestle, of 
Maulbronn Cloth, xos 6d , balfleather, 12s 6d 
Vols XV andXVH — The Beginnings of Christianity By 
Paul Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modem Church History 
at the University of Basel Vol 1 The Rise of the Religion 
Vol II The Development of the Church los 6d per volume 
Vol XVI — The Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier los 6d 
Vol XVIII —Christian Life in the Primitive Church 
By Ernst von Dobschut^ D D Professor of New Testament 
Theology m the University of Strassburg ros 6d 

Vols XIX and XX— The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries By Adolf 
Hamack, Berlin Second, revised and much enlarged edition, 
255 net. Vols not sold separately 

• Vol XXI — St Paul . The Man and his Work By Prof 
H Weinel, of the University of Jena 10s 6d 
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Theological Translation Ij^rziy—conitnutd 

Vols XXII , XXVI , XXVII , jmd XXXI —Primitive Chris- 
tianity Its AVrUtngs and Teachings in their Histoncal Connec 
tions By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology in the 
University of Berlin 4 vols los 6d edch net 
Vol XXIII — The Introduction to the Canonical Books 
of the Old Testament By Carl CoimU, Professor of Old 
Testament Theolog) at the University of Breslau los 6d net 
Vol XXIV — History of the Church By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor of Church Historj at Kiel 10s 6d net 
Vol XXV — Ethics of the Christian Life. By Theodor von 
Haenng, Professor of New Testament Dogmatics and Ethics at 
Tubingen los 6d net 

Vols XXVIII andXXIX — TheOld Testaraentin the Light 
of the Ancient East By Alfred Jeremias, Pastor of the Luther 
kirchc, and Lecturer it the University of Leipzig With numerous 
illustrations and maps, 25s net Vols not sold separately 
Vol XXX — The Truth of Religion By Dr Rudolf Eucken, 
Senior ProfessorofPhilosophyintheUmversityofJena. iss 6d net 
Vol XXXII —Religious Liberty By Prof Francesco Ruffini 
With a Preface to the English Edition by Prof ] B Bury of 
Cambridge Demy 8vo, cloth 12s 6d net « 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Old Series Uniform Price per Volume, 6s 

Baur (F C ) Church History of the First Three 
Centuries Translated from the Third German Edition Edited 
by Rev Allan Menzies a vols 8vo, cloth las 
Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, His Ltfe and 

Work, His Epistles and Doctrine A Contribution to a Critical 
History of Primitive Christianity Edited by Rev Allan Menzies 
and Edition 2 vols Svo, cloth las 
Ewald s(Dr H ) Commentary on the Prophets ofthe Old 
•Testament Trans by the Rev J F Smith. 5 vols Svo, cloth 30s 

Commentary on the Psalms Translated by the Rev 

E Johnson MA 2 vols Svo cloth iss 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation 

Translated from the German by the Rev J Frederick Smith 
Svo cloth 65 

Hausrath (Prof A ) History of the New Testament 
Times The Time of Jesus Translated by the Revs C T 
Poynting and P Quenzer 2 vols Svo cloth 12s 
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Theological Translation Fund \jfyrzzy—conUnutd 

Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazara Considered in its con 
nection with the National Life of Israel, and related m detail 
Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev 
E M Geldart Complete in 6 rob Svo 36s (Vol I only to 
be had when a complete set of the work is ordered ) 

Kucnen (Dr A ) The Religion of Israel to the Fall of 
the Jewish State. Trans from the Dutch by A H May 3 vols 
Svo, cloth iSs 

Pfleiderer (O ) Paulmism A Contribution to the His- 
tory of Primitive Christian Theology Translated by E Peters 
2nd Edition a vols Svo, cloth 12s 

’ Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. 

Translated by Prof Allan Menjies and the Rev Alex Stewart 
4 vols Svo, cloth 24s (Vol \ out of print ) 

Rdville{DrA.) Prolegomena of the HistoryofReligions 
With an Introduction by Prof F Max Muller Svo, cloth 6s 
Schrader (Prof E ). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev Owen 
C Whuehouse, M A 2 vols With a Map Svo, cloth 12s 


LIST OP PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES published by Williams & Norgate 


The British Review With which is incorporated the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review Monthly is net Postagelnland 3d , 
Subscription covering la numbers post free, 15s net 
The Hibbert Journal . A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy Single numbers, as 6d net Sub 
scriptjon, IDS per annum, post free 
Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums 
Issued quarterly Single numbers, js 6d net Subscription, 53 
per annum 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, containing its 
Transactions and Proceedings, withother Microscopical Information 
Bimonthly 6s net Yearly subscnptions, 37s 6d , post free 
Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club Issued half 
yearly, April and November Price 3s 6d- net 7s 6d per 
annum, post free 

Linnean Society of London Journal of Botany and Journal 
of Zoology Published irregularly at various prices Also Trans- 
actions published irrtgulaily 
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List of Penodicals, tXc.—<onitnued 

Royal Society of Hdinburgh Transactions issued irregu 
larly at various prices 

Liverpool Manne Biology Comnuttee, Memoirs 1 -XIX 
already published at various prices Fauna of Liverpool Bay 
Fifth Report, written by Members of the Commitee and other 
Naturalists Cloth 8s 6d net See p 39 
Publications de I’lnstitut Nobel Norvdgien. VoL I 
L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellenes Par A Raedar 
4to 10s net Vol II Les Bases Economiques de la Justice 
Internationale By Acbillc Lena. 3s 6d net Vol III , Cata 
logue de la Biblioth^que dc Tlnstitut Nobel Norvi^gien 250 
pages los net Vol IV Die Rechtskraft Internationaler 
Schiedsspruche Heinnch Lammasch 4to, sewed, 7s 6d net 
Royal Insh Academy. Transactions and Proceedings issued 
irregularly, prices vary Cunningham Memoirs Vols I -XI 
already issued at various pnees See^ 31 
Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Proceedings, 
Issued irregularly at vanous pnces 
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AcU of the Apostles Adolf Hareaek, t» 

Acts, The Date of the Adolf Karnack, la 
Aeroplane, How to BuiJd Roherl Petit, 34 
AIriCA,TheOpiningVpof SirH H Johastoo.ad 
Asncultural Chemical Analysis Wiley, 
Asricultural Chemistry Principles of Praps, 9 
Agricultural Products Wiley, 34 
Agriculture Prof W Somerville 30 
Alchemy of Thought and other Essays Prof 
L P Jacks, sj 

Aieyonium f'tOt L If B C Memoirs 4a 

All About Leaves Heath 13 

All Men are Ghosts Jack* *5 

America GreatWriterSof Trentand Etskine % 33 

American Civil Wat The Prof P L Paason 34 

Americans The Hugo hldnsterberg aa 

Among the Idolmakers Prof L P Jacks *5 

Analysis of Ores F C Phillips, ay 

Analys s Organic F E Benedict, a 

Analytical Geometry, Elements of — Hardy la 

Anarehyand Law, Theories of H B Erewstet.J 

Ancient Art and Ritu*] Harrison, tj 

Ancient Asia Minor Wall Map of tS 

Ancient Assyria, ReligioDof Prof A K Sayee.ty 

Ancient Greece, Wall Map of, ty 

Ancient Italy, Wall Map of, 17 

Ancient Latium WallMapofiir 

Ancient World, Wall htaps of the, 1; 

Anglican Liberalism, t 

Animal World, The Prof F W Gamble, 9 
AatedoB Hade L.M B C Memeita, 43 
Anthems Rev R Crompton Jones, id 
Anthropology R R Marett, so 
Antiquity of Man, The A Keith, sy 
Antwerp and Brussels, Guide to, tt. 

Anurida. Hide L>M B C hfemoirs, 43 
Apocalypse of St John 43 
Apologetic of the New Test E F Scott, rS 
Apostle Paul, the Lectures on OlloPfieid«er,a4 
Apostolic Age, The Carl roo W eirsScker, 3* 
Arabian Poetry, Ancient Sir C J Lyall ao. 
Architecture Prof W R Leihaby, 19. 

Arenicola Hid* L,M B C'Memoifs, 4a 
Aristotelian ‘Society Proceedings of, ay 
Army Senes of French and Germao Novels, 35 
Ascidia Johnston, L.M B C hlemoirs, 4a 
A**yrio!ogy, Essay 00 George Evans, 8 
Astigmatic Letters Dr Fray, sy 
Astronomy A R Hiuks 14 
Athanasius of Alexandria, Canons of, 43 
Atlas Antiquus, Kiepeit s i 3 

Allas Topographical of the Spinal Cord Alex 
Bruce 4 

Atonement, Itoctnoe of the Auguste5ah3l,rr,ay 
Aof Verlomem Posten Dewall, 3J 

..Babel and Bible Fnedricb Dehirsch, y 
Bacon Roger "Opus Majus" of, a. Life and 
\\ ork of, Bridges, 4 


Basis of Religious Belief C B Upton 33 
Beet Sugar Malting Nikaido *3 
Begioniogs of Christianity Paul Wernie 34 
Belgmoi Practical Guide to it 
Belgium Watering Places Guide to, ii 
Bergson s Philosophy Balsilhe e.LeRoy, rj. 
Bible Translated by Samuai Sharpe, 3 
Bible a Short Introduction to Sadler ay, Bible 
Problems Prof T K. Cheyne 5, How to Teach 
the Rev A F Mitchell aa Remnants of 
Later Syriac Versions of 43 
Bible Reading m the^^arly Church Adolf 

Biblical Hebrew Introduction to. Rev Jai 
Kennedy ry 

Biology Principles of Herbert Spencer 30 
BlaisePascal HumfreyR Jordan, 16 
BookofPrayer Crompton Jones, 16 
Books of the New Testament Von Soden, 29 
Britain fcc Henry Sharpe, ag 
Br iisb Fishentr j Johnstone, id 
Brussels and Antwerp, Guide to, rt 
Buddhism. Mrs Rb^^s Davids, S 

^leulus, DiSereniial and Integral Axel Har 
fiack, ta 

Canada K C Bradley 3 * 

Cancer HiifiLMBC Memoirs 43 
Cancer and other Tumours Chat Leighton 6 ' 
Canonical Booka of the Old Teitiment Comilt, 
< 

Cape Dutch J F VanOerdt, 04 

Cap* Dutch, Weiner s Elementary Lesson* in, 34 

Capriaod Naples Cuidete it 

Captain Cartwright and bis Labrador Journal, 4 

Ca^ium Htrfe L.M B C Meiaoin gt 

Catalogue of the London Library, ao. 

Catalogue de (a Bihliolhhque de I Iniiicut Nobel 
Norvfgien 4 

Ctiue Heathendom Ptof / Rhys e£, 
ChanningsComp'ete'Works, 4 
Chants and Anthems, i(. Chants, Psalms, and 
Canticles Crompton Jones 16 
Cbaixctei and Life, j 

Cbeoiital Dynamics.Studietm J K VaniHoff, 

Ctienuca] German Phillips ay 
.Chemistry Prof Meldola er 
Chrunattey, Elementairy Froery.,3 
Chemistsy for Beginners Edward Hart, 13 
Cheaul a Pocket Manual Meade, tt 
Child and Religion, The y 
Chioa,*nieCiTaiiationof Prof II A CHes, to. 
Oicaese, Descrrpiive Sociology Wemer, 3r 
Chondnis. Hid* L 31 B C hlemoirs 41 
Qinaiun Life, Ethics of the. Theodor Haenng, 

Christian Life in the Primitive Church Dob- 
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Christian Religion, Fundamental Truths of tlte 
R Seeherg »8 

Christianity, Beginnings of Paul Wemie, 3^ 
Christianity in Talmiut and htidrash R Traeen 
Herford, ij 

Christianity? What IS Adolf HamacV, it 
Chrofflium, Production of hlax Lehlane, ii) 
Church History Batir, 3, Schubert, 38 
Civilisation of China. H.A Giles, ^ 

Climate and Weather, H K Dickson, £. 

Closet Prayers Dr Sadler, ay 
Codium. FrA L M B C Memoirs, 4s 
Collected Writings ofSeger, ts 
Colonial Period, The C hf Andrews, 1 
Cbming Church Dr John Hunter, »j 
Commentaries on Ja^bite Liturgy Connolly 
and Codrington, 40. . 

Commentary on the Dock af Job Rwald, 9 , 
Wright and Hirseh 30, Commentary on the Old 
Testament Rwald, 8, Commentary oq ih« 
Psalms. Ewald, 8 

Common Prayer for Christian Worship, j 
Common Sense Dietetics C Louis Lcipoldt, 
Common Sense in Law Prof P \ inogradulf, 33 
Comni'uivKm with God Wilhelm Herrmann, ij 
Comparative Religion Princ. J E Carpenter, 4 
Conception of Cod Alviella, < I 

Concrete. Reinforced Colby, s 
Conductivity of Liquids Tower, 33 
Confesstoos of St Augustine Adolf Haniack, n I 
CoDiervatism. Lord Hugh Cecil 4 1 

Coiuiitniion end Low of the Chureb Adolf Hat I 
* naek, tt ‘ 

Contes Militatrea A Daudet, 33, 1 

C>Parin<nhip and Profit Sharing A Williams, | 
34 

Copenhagen and Norway, Guide to ti 
Coptic TextsouSt Theodott C O Winstedt.js 
Crime and Insanity Dr C A Meicier, as 
CfVtvH ThtaUgtC3lLiirarji,3l6 
Cuneiform Inscriptions The Prof E Schrader, 
07, 

C^inanud, hfanufactuie. Chemistry, and Uses 
Franke, as 

Cyperacex, Illustrations of Clarke s 

Dante, Spiritual Message of Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter, 4 

Dale, The of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels 
Hamack, la 

Dawn of History, The Prof J L. sryt** *3 I 
Delectus Veierum. Theodor NOIdeke, 33 , 

Democracy and Character Canon Stephen. 31, 
Deomcracy, Socialism and, in Europe Samistl 
P Orth, 34 

De Profund IS Ctimavi Dr John Hunter 15 
Descriptive Soaology Herbert Spencer, 31 
Development of (he Periodic iJw Venable, 33 
DtScrenlol and Integral Calculus, The Axel 

Dipavamsa, The Edited by Oldenberg, y 
Doctrine of the Atonemeni A. Sabatier, ay 


Pogma, History of Adolf Hamack, ts 
Dolomites, The, Practical Guide to, 11 
Dresden and Environs Guide to, xr 
Oynatnics of Particles Webster, 33 

Early Hebrew Story John P Peters 34 
Early Chrutian Conception Otto PHeiderer, 35 
Early PevelopiAnt of Mohammedanism Mar 
Eoliouth at 

Early Zoroastrianism Moulton, sa. 

Echinus- F(i/eL.MBC Memoirs, 43 
I Education Herbert Spencer, 31 
Education and Ethics Emile Boutroux, 3 
Egyptun Faith The Old Edouard KaviIIe 33 
Eighth Veai*, The Philip Gibbs, lo. 

Electric Furnace H Moisson aa 
EUctncUy Prof Gisbett Kapp, sd 
Electrolysis of Water V Engelhardi, 8 
Electrolytic Laboratories Nissenson, 33 
Eledone F,jkL.M B C Memoirs, 43 
Elementary Chemistry Emer3', 7 
Elemectaiy Orgaoie Analysis F E Benedict, a 
Elements of English Law W M Celdart, to 
Engineering Chenurtry T B Stillman, 33 
England and Germany, t 
English Language In P Smith, 39 
English Literature, Medieval W P Ker, ty 
English Literature, Modero G H Mair, ao. 
Engluh, The \\ tiling of W T Btewsieti 3 
Enoch, Book of C Gill, to 
Ephesian Caoonical Writings. Rc- R*v A V 
Green, to. 

EpitomeorSynihetie Philosophy f H Coliins,6 
Brtahlungtn HSfer, 35 

Essays on the Social Gospel Haruack and Ifetr 

Essays Herbert Spencer, 31 
Ethica. Prof Sunaa Laune, 19 
I Ethics, Data ef Herbert Spencer, 30- 
Ethics, Education and Cmile Boutrutu, 3 
I Ethics. G £ Moore, ti 
Ethics, fbinciples of Herbert Spencer, 30 
Ethics ofthe Christian Life Prof T Haeriog ii 
I Ethics of Progress, The Chat F Dole y 
, Etbiopie Grammar A- Dillmann 7 
Euckens Philosophy^ An Interpretation of W. 
Tudor Jones 16 

Eopbeoua and the Goth Prof F C. Burkitt, 4, 

44 

Eunpidesand His Age Prof Gilbert Murray, 4t 
Europe, hfeduei af ff W O Dans 6 
'Evolution Thomson and Geddes 33 
Evolution of Industry Prof D II Margregor.so 
Exolution of Plants Dt D H. Scott, eS 
Evolution of Religion, The L. R Famell 9 
Fxploration, Polar Dr W S Bruce, 4 

Facts and Comments. Herbert Spencer, 31 
Faith and Morals W Herrmann, 14 
Fertility and Fertilisers, Ilalligan, 11 
Fertilisers, Soil Fertility and Halligan, 11 
Fust Prtticiples H«be« Spencer, 30 
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Naples and Capri, Guide to, ti 
Napoleon HAL Fisher, 9 
National Idealism and State Church, 5, and the 
Book of Common Prayer, 5 Dr StaotonCoit 
Naaonal Religions and Universal Religion Dr 
'A.Kuenen,38 ' 

Native Religions of hfexico and Peru. Dr A 
Rdvflle, sS' ' , 

Naturalism and Religion. Dr Rudolf Otto, ae 
Nautical Terms L Delhos, j ^ 

Navy, The, and Sea Power David Hannay, 11 
Nervation of Plants Francis Heath 13 
Nerves. Prof D F Hams, 4a ,> ’’ 

New Hehrew School of Poets Edited fay H 
Brody and K Albrecht, a3 ,, 
NewTestament, Making of Prof B W BacoD.i 
New Zealand Language, Dictionary of Ri Rev 
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